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HE Thirty-fourth Annual Session of the 

State Teachers’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania was called to order at the Academy of 
Music in Scranton, on Tuesday morning, 
July 3d, at 10 o’clock, by President Marr. 
SavaGE, County Superintendent of Clear- 
field county. 
The opening exercise was a responsive 
service led by Rev. Dr. SPENCER, of Scran- 
ton, who also offered prayer, after which the 
Association sang ‘‘ America.”’ 





ADDRESSES OF WELCOME. 


The first address of welcome was by 
Mayor Rippte, as follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Pennsyivania 
State Teachers’ Association : It give$ us pleas- 
ure to welcome the presence of strangers among 
us at any time, especially those engaged in so 
noble an Occupation as yours. We hope that 
your stay here will be pleasant and your delib- 
eration profitable; and that when you have 
finished your labors and return to your homes, 
you will carry away such a favorable impression 
that-you will want to return at no distant day. 
As I am no speaker, perhaps the less I say the 
better; so I simply offer you, on behalf of the 
city of Scranton, a welcome as hearty, broad 
and deep as it is possible for words to make it. 

The Mayor was followed by F. L. Wurm- 
SER, esq., President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, who spoke as follows : 

Ladies and Gentlemen: As President of the 
Board of Control, and in that sense representa- 
tive of the educational interests of our city, I ex- 
tend you our heartiest welcome. The presence 
of such a body as this State Teachers’ Associa- 
* tion must be of great value to any community, 
and awaken a sentiment in favor of educational 
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advancement stronger than previously experi- 
enced. Sensible as I am of the honor of ad- 
dressing these representative teachers from all 
parts of the State, it is not without embarrass- 
ment that I call your attention to some points 
that have suggested themselves to me. 

The public school system was established, 
above all, to place in the hands of every citizen 
a weapon for self-protection, in the form of 
knowledge—not the knowledge of “all creation 
and the rest of the universe,’ but of those ele- 
mentary studies commonly known as the 
“Three R's”—each of which is more impor- 
tant to the child than anything else that can be 
taught him, in the schools or out. By means of 
these, properly used, all of us, however ignor- 
ant of astronomy, or chemistry, or the ‘ologies, 
can protect ourselves against the designs of evil 
men, and work our way along the highways 
of life, as most of us must do, giving chief atten- 
tion to producing our bread and butter. 

Heretofore, it seems to some of us, the com- 
mon schools have been run according to the 
theories of College and Normal School profes- 
sors, with the view of giving an education suited 
to doctors, ministers and lawyers, but not so 
valuable to laborers or mechanics. Now, as 
ninety per cent. of our children leave schools 
before thirteen years of age, should we not aim 
to concentrate our efforts so as to reach those 
who are with us so short a time, and so do the 
greatest good to the greatest number? With 
this view, our teaching will become more prac- 
tical ;-we will give more attention to reading, 
writing, and the multiplication table. 

We have also carried the matter of grading 
too far. It should beso arranged that a pupil 
of ability might easily skip a class, or be pro- 
moted a step, instead of keeping the dead level 
of his grade, thus saving his time, and giving 
him better equipment in less time. 

Then the course of study should be adapted 
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to the wants of the neighborhood, instedd of 
being dictated by general theories. The schools 
of the people should be adapted to the needs 
and possibilities of the people's children. This 
is an age of specialties in every trade and pro- 
fession; and there should be taught in the 
schools at least one specialty suited to the wants 
of the locality. 

Above all, what we do teach, let us teach 
thoroughly. The reaction of these days is 

‘ against giving our children a smattering of too 
many things, and in favor of mastering some 
one or more things. 

Thanking you for your attention, and hoping 
that your deliberations may redound to the 
best interests of the public school system, I close 
by repeating the word, Welcome. 


Col. J. A. Price made the following ad- 
dress on the part of the citizens of Scranton: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: It has fallen to my 
lot to give the “‘ thrice welcome” on the part of 
the city. I can do no better than express the 
hope that you will enjoy being here as much as 
we enjoy having you—then we shall all be 
happy. 

You are to be congratulated upon your chosen 
profession. There is no occupation so grand as 
that of training the infant life. Carry your study 
of it as far as you may, the vast expanse of 
mind lies still before you, unexhausted and in- 
exhaustible. As Humboldt says, “All arts are 
scaffolding to build the man—earth holds up to 
her Maker no fruit but finished man.” 

But you will forgive me if I turn from this 
bright page to the darker one of criticism. I 
am so associated with men in the struggle for 
existence that I see where the lines are sharply 
drawn, with victory at one end and death at the 
other; and it is with no purpose of lowering 
your high ideals, much less of pulling down the 
fair edifice that contains you and the children 
of the State, that I say from my post of obser- 
vation the public schools of the State are a fail- 
ure. I believe the years that are coming will 
force the assent of many to this, which now 
commands but few, unless you immediately 
recognize some factors that have heretofore been 
overlooked or neglected. 

Only a few days ago a great steamer of 390 
tons displacement ah. 9 the Atlantic from 
continent to continent in 5 days and 20 hours 
solar, or 6 days and 1 hour actual time; her 
commander had been 60 years on the ocean, 
made over goo crossings, but this time he was 
bound to “‘ make the record of his life ’’—and 
he did it. This overmastering desire of the hu- 
man mind, to beat all that has yet been done— 
working itself out in the fiercest competition— 
must be recognized, and any institution that 
does not take it into account will fall to the 
ground; for this craving of the mind is greater 
than all the institutions of the earth. 

How does this apply to the public schools? 
We who occupy my post of observation see 
many boys come forward into practical life, to 
fail or succeed, and when we study the causes 
of failure we find that the teaching in the pub- 
lic schools—good as it is, so far as it goes—is 
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not the thing the boy needs in the workshop. 

Unless he be fitted as he is not now for the 

struggle that is to come, all your work and de- 

votion will not avail. Under the old industrial 
systems, when a boy went from school to ap- 
prenticeship, the present system may have been 
right; but now you are educating in one direc- 
tion, and the working world is whipping past 
you in another. If you could transfer the 

‘‘symposium ”’ which is to come at the end of 

your session to the very forefront, in time and 

importance, making it the chief basis of dis- 
cussion, you would do most for the future of the 
children of the State. 

The thoughtful employer looks with pity upon 
the young man who comes from school to take 
a place at the workman’s bench. Place a draw- 
ing before him, and he cannot read it—he can 
read Latin and Greek, perhaps, or French and 
German ; but before a simple drawing he stands 
speechless ; he can quote you bits of poetry, or 
write fine sentences, but he has no time for that 
in the shop. I have in mind two men who 
grew up side by side under my own observation ; 
they came into the struggle for existence to- 
gether, and to-day one is a man of influence 
and power, while the other is an inferior at the 
bench: the one was given knowledge that he 
could not use, the other was educated in the 
line on which he was to work; the one after a 
college training could not read the simplest 
drawing, the other knew the meaning of every 
line inthe most intricate. Shall we go on wast- 
ing the pupils’ time and crippling their future, by 
giving them what they do not need and cannot 
use, and withholding what is most essential ? 

It is time that you teachers give conscientious 
attention to this question. If you go on educat- 
ing your pupils away from the world-‘movement 
of the times, you widen the gulf that already 
yawns between the capitalistic and laboring 
classes—a chasm that to many seems hope- 
lessly wide because of the lack of that knowl- 
edge in the laborer which enables him to step 
upward, while those above are trained to take 
in the whole range. None of us can afford to 
let such a state of things continue, like a fester- 
ing sore, to break out some day in widespread 
disaster and ruin; and how shall the gulf be 
bridged over, unless it be done by the public 
schools ? 

- Education along the line I have indicated 
will not only secure to our youth productiveness, 
but faithfulness, truthfulness. Careful work has 
its moral reflex, and builds up a barrier against 
all forms of swindling and dishonesty. We 
should first educate the eye, then the mind to 
follow the eye. Instead of thus educating for 
the actual work of life, we too often create and 
foster ambitions impossible of realization ; boys 
are encouraged to look forward to the Presi- 
dency of the United States, and so life is made 
unreal, instead of holding up honorable objects 
of ambition that are within their reach. To do 
well the lowly duties of the present is paving 
the way for greater things that may come later 
if we are fitted for them. 





Let us make our teaching more practical. 
Let the child be taught to discover whether the 
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little umbrella found in the meadow is the edi- 
ble mushroom or the poisonous toodstool, by 
some other method than that of eating it, and 
waiting to see if the experimenter dies. That 
kind of knowledge is found in the laborers in 
our f pies here at $1.15 a day, while the better 
kind commands thousands a year. 

I have thus urged this matter upon you in the 
hope that some of you might be stirred up to 
thinking that would lead to action. It has be- 
come impossible to educate our apprentices in 
the old way. When the boy comes into the 
shop, we must put him to one machine and keep 
him there, and so he gets great skill within his 
narrow limits, but is incompetent elsewhere. 
If then the employer cannot educate the hand, 
it must be done in school or left undone. What 
will you do about it? The future of a million 
children is in your hands, and, in their interest 
I pray you to give this matter serious consider- 
ation. 

After the singing of ‘‘ The Good Time 
Coming,’’ the response to the addresses of 
welcome was made by Dr. E. E. HIGBEE, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
as follows : 


RESPONSE TO ADDRESSES OF WELCOME, 


Citizens of Scranton, and Gentlemen of the 
Reception Committee: 1 have the pleasure, 
and I esteem it a great honor, to express in behalf 
of the teachers of the Commonwealth here assem- 
bled their thankful appreciation of your kind and 
cordial welcome to this great city. It was here, 
when your borough, emerging from ‘‘ Slocum 
Hollow,’’ was just entering upon its career of 
marvelous advancement, and when your whole 
territory was as yet embraced in Luzerne county, 
that this Association, thirty years ago, received 
alike hearty welcome from your then distin- 
guished citizen, Hon. George Sanderson. Then, 
as now, able men assembled here, whose hearts 
were warm in the great cause of Common 
Schools. Some are now at rest, and their works 
do follow them. Some are yet with us, rejoic- 
ing in their advancing age over the widening 
power of the free school system for which they 
and others before them so valiantly contended. 

Here was Dr. Burrowes, now dead, whose 
whole educational work has the clear im- 
press of masterly ability. For breadth of 
thought and firmness of will, and for clear 

asp of the whole scope of public instruction 
rom the lowest school to the highest university, 
he has had but few equals. His address at that 
early day, following the thoughtful remarks of 
Judge Jessup, gives one of the clearest sum- 
maries of the principles of our State school 
system which have challenged my attention. I 
well remember.him, as passing me through a 
severe examination-test om the principalship of 
the Lancaster High School, when I had hardly 
entered manhood. He was the able editor of 
The Pennsylvania School Journal at that early 
period, and was recognized as a leader of edu- 
cational thought throughout the State. 

Here was Davis, of Lancaster, once my col- 


league in teaching—a remarkably fine classical 
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scholar, whose literary influence has been felt 
and recognized by some of the brightest minds 
in Cumberland Valley. Physicians and law- 
yers there have often told me that their love of 
Virgil and Horace, and their right appreciation 
of Homer's epic beauty, of Theocritus’ pastoral 
sweetness, and the lyric thrill of Sappho and 
Bion, were due in very large measure to the in- 
spiration of his teaching. 

Here also, as now, was Dr. Wickersham, in all 
the vigor of young manhood, already manifesting 
that high degree of administrative ability which 
kept him so long at the head of our educational 
forces. Here too was State Superintendent 
Hickok, still, at the advanced age of three-score 
and ten, full of educational zeal, and keenly 
alive to all the needs of the schools, who at 
that early day, with characteristic foresight, de- 
fended against much oppositition the very prin- 
ciples which have rendered our system of 
County Superintendents so valuable in elevat- 
ing the professional standard of our teachers, 
and whose thoughtful State papers have been 
of so much service to myself. Other names 
might be mentioned, as J. B. Roberts, a teacher 
of note from Philadelphia, and for years an 
influential member of the Association; also 
Chas. R, Coburn,.who read a valuable essay 
upon mathematics, and became subsequently 
State Superintendent, of whom I have learned 
much from my esteemed Deputy, Mr. Houck; 
and Dr. Franklin Taylor, who, as Superinten- 
dent of Chester county, was elected President 
to succeed Prof. Stoddard, and of whose labors 
in Philadelphia we all know. 

These men, with the smoke of battle hovering 
around them, so fought that we now, with ene- 
mies vanquished, can gather the trophies of 
their victories. Time forbids to enumerate them 
all. It is enough to know that in their footsteps 
we must follow, that their imperial ensign we 
must carry, full high advanced, to fresh fields of 
conquest, and that their work we must crown 
with laurels gained by kindred firmness, judg- 
ment, and toil. 

It may be of interest and profit to say a word 
in regard to the discussions of that early day, 
which were enlivened by the music of Scran- 
ton’s High School choir, and encouraged by 
the attention and still remembered hospitalities 
of your city. 

The President, J. F. Stoddard, a mathemati- 
cian of high repute, in an admirable address, 
brought before the Association those topics 
which he held most worthy ofregard. 1. 7Zeach- 
ers’ Institutes, handled by him with great vigor, 
and he clearly saw in vision the very results 
which we now happily enjoy. 2. 7he County 
Superintendency, dwelling upon the necessity 
of rigid examinations, and the most careful 
weeding out of incompetentteachers. This was 
the subject which engaged the most earnest 
discussion of the Association, and the words of 
the President’s address touched upon points 
which may well command our present regard. 
Certificates of low grade should not be given, 
and examinations should be deliberate and 
searching, to guard against all mistakes ip. re- 
ference to attainments and character, and mis- 
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takes when made should be promptly corrected 
by annulling certificates. 3. Normal Schools, 
to the establishment of which the Association at 
that time was giving special attention. This 

ortion of the address has given me much sat- 
isfaction, and I have been benefited by the 
soundness of view and the strength of argu- 
ment therein shown. 4. Moral Training, to 
which he rightly subordinates all else; for with- 
out a heart that is right the truth can find no 
lasting lodgment in the soul. 

I have referred to the men and the discus- 
‘sions of that early Association convened in your 
midst thirty years ago, to encourage us in our 
present meeting, and to give us a deeper sense 
of the fact that we, as did they, are laboring for 
the coming generation which must soon take up 
our toil, as we fall asleep and are only remem- 
bered by what we have been and have done. 

But it may be asked, and rightly, What can we 
school teachers offer in return for your kind wel- 
come? What have we brought, or what can we 
bring, that has been or will be of any benefit to 
your rapidly growing city, with its hum of indus- 
tries and its vast throbbing factories? We deal 
with children mainly, and with interests that are 
not material, but spiritual. From thousands of 
firesides we gather them in ; from the palace and 
the hovel, from the wealthy and the poor, 
from the yeomanry of our shadowy mountains 
and the begrimed delvers in our mines they 
come, and receive from us almost the first rudi- 
ments of mental culture, the first habits of 
study, the first impulse toward the formation of 
character. How then can we be said to give 
any aid to your advancing industries, your rest- 
less stride of traffic, or to your marvellous pro- 
gress in power and wealth? Om 

The answer is at once evident to him who 
will but reflect. An waeducated man is, from 
this very fact, uncivilized. Only as the wants 
of our higher social being are aroused, only as 
culture makes its myriad demands known, seek- 
ing material and immaterial resources to satisfy 
the vastness of its desires, can civilization move 
on. Hence the education and culture of the 
eg is at the very base of our industries. 

ow, had not the school-master been abroad} 
could we have bridged. our rivers, sunk our 
shafts into our mines, sent the cars winding 
through our hills and mountains, and turned this 
once wild-wooded river valley, which heard but 
the barbaric noise of Indians, into a valley of 
thriving cities, filled with industry, wealth and 
refinement? The uneducated mind has no 
power to do this. It knows no compass or the- 
odolite, no geometry or trigonometry or calculus. 
It has no vision of earth’s thousand subtile 
forces which mind subdues for the use of man. 
It lives in flesh alone, and the tomahawk, and 
bow, and canoe, and wigwam with its patch of 
maize, are quite enough to satisfy its wants. 

Your electric railways, your magnificently il- 
lumined streets, your telephones and telegraphs, 
all show that the school-master has been abroad. 
They are the results of mind-culture, not mechan- 
ical culture merely, the mastery of thought in the 
field of matter. The soul-spirit, the same that 
pierced “‘ the haunt obscure of old Philosophy, 
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and bade with lifted torch its starry walls sparkle, 
as erst they sparkled to the flame of ‘odorous 
lamps tended by saint and sage,” the same 
soul-spirit, we repeat, hath sent these ready 
lightnings all crying, ‘‘ Here we are!” 

Let us feel, therefore, that these humble 
teachers, these guides and guardians of our 
youth, these workers at the deep solid founda- 
tions of all popular culture, are entitled to re- 
cognition as essential factors in our advancing 
growth. Let them have our warmest sympathy, 
our most loyal support, and our high regard. 

Again, in their behalf, thanking you for your 
most cordial welcome, I close to open the way 
for the more direct labors of the Association. 


The arrangements for enrollment were 
announced, after which the President an- 
nounced the following committees : 

On Auditing Treasurer's Accounts — 
Supts. Walton, McNeal and Coughlin. 

On Resolutions — Deputy State Supt. 
Stewart, Supt. Brecht, Profs. Hamilton, 
Youngman and Noetling. 

Association then adjourned to 2 p. m. 


_ 
> 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 








ESSION opened with music—‘‘ Ring 
those Charming Bells,’’ and other selec- 
tions, after which the Vice-President (Miss 


“LLoyD) took the chair, and appointed Supt. 


FowLer, of Dunmore, as postmaster of the 
Association. 

President SAvaGE then read the following 
inaugural address on 


EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATION FOR THE RIGHT 
OF SUFFRAGE, 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association: The subject | 
have chosen for the accustomed inaugural, is 
the Educational Qualification for the Right of 
Suffrage. In selecting this subject I do not 

resume to settle the question, or even discuss 
it as its merits demand, for I am sensible of the 
fact that many in this splendid audience are 
more capable of doing it justice than I am, and 
that my place should rather be that of a listener. 
However, believing it to be the foremost ques- 
tion of the hour, and of paramount importance 
in giving stability and security to the future of 
our Republic, I have attempted its discussion, 
feeling that, as Ex-United States Senator Wal- 
lace said in his able, eloquent and timely address 
of welcome to the Association last year, ‘‘ The 
very agitation of such a subject would carry 
with it the power of a great thought.” 

The frequent recurrence to this subject by 
writers and statesmen of eminent abilities is 
sufficient hint that thoughtful men are aware 
that all is not smooth sailing for the ship of 
state, and that perils have become visible upon 
the Nation’s horizon which are shaking the con- 
fidence of men in the security of our future. 
Much argument need not be adduced to prove 
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that the political tendencies in this country are 
not only a matter of immediate concern, but 
that they are really alarming. The most that 
is needed, therefore, is to arouse the people to 
the enormity of the interests at stake, and to 
awaken them from the state of political optimism 
into which they have fallen and which Dr. 
Strong denominates ‘‘the chief vice of the 
American people.” 

The forces which operate against each other 
in the administration of government are virtue 
and intelligence on the one hand, and vice and 
ignorance on the other. It is our proud belief 
that no government under the sun is more cap- 
able of protecting the former and of punishing 
and restraining the latter than is ours, because 
it lies nearer the hearts and homes of its people 
than does any other. No government is so 
rich in resource or so fertile in expedient, and 
therefore none so holds in its immediate grasp 
the power of promoting the general welfare. In 
short, no government possesses greater facilities 
for commanding the right and prohibiting the 
wrong, or contains within itself greater means 
for its own preservation. Is it not lamentable, 
therefore, that, with all the means of speedy 
remedy for growing evils at our command, 
we should fail to pluck them up by the roots ere 
they shall have gathered the strength which 
will challenge our mightiest efforts ? 

If then government represents the virtue and 
intelligence of its subjects, may we not inquire 
with a degree of seriousness what is the real 
condition of affairs in this our government of 
the people’ Verily, in this country have we 
reason to glory in our country’s greatness! 
With what pomp and parade do we celebrate 
the day, and commemorate the deeds of our 
valiant dead! With what eloquence and feel- 
ing do we recall the struggles of our forefathers 
and consecrate ourselves anew to the principles 
for which they fought and died! How we sing 
to the echo—on State occasions—of the ‘‘ Sweet 
land of liberty! *’ All this iseminently fitting, and 
full of meaning and dignity, but what of the 
considerable class among us who mock at these 
well-meant proceedings and are busy proselyt- 
ing others to the vicious doctrine that liberty is 
only another name for license. What of the 
one-man power which may order a famine in a 
thousand homes? What of the restless and 
growing discontent of the toiling millions whose 
daily sustenance depends upon their daily em- 
ployment? What of the lazy tramp, tramp, 
tramp, up and down the length and breadth of 
our land of that-pestilent class who neither toil 
nor spin? What of the fact that more than one- 
fourth of the voting population of the United 
States is hopelessly ignorant of the duties and 
responsibilities which the exercise of the right 
of suffrage carries with it? What then of the 
idea that laws are the reflection of public senti- 
ment? If education is ‘a better safeguard to 
liberty than a standing army,” it would seem 
the part of wisdom to educate these dangerous 
classes of our people up and out of the notions 
which manifest themselves in demonstrations 
alike destructive of life and property, and shock- 
ing to the peace and harmony of well-regulated 
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= Military persuasion may quell these 
disturbances from time to time, but far better the 
operation of that quiet force which shaJl make 
the ballot mightier than the sword, and which 
shall make permanent its every achievement. 

It is estimated that of the ten million voters 
in this country, more than two million cannot 
write their names. The fearful significance of 
these figures cannot be belittled. They are full 
of evil portent. An increase of illiteracy means 
an increase of vice and crime, an increase of 
political corruption, an increase of everythihg 
dangerous to the life of the Nation. The force 
of this fact seems to have prompted General 
Master Workman Powderly, of this city, to move 
in the direction of educating his uneducated 
followers. In one of the leading papers of the 
State he is reported to have said, ‘‘ All classes 
need more education. The people must be 
taught what their political rights are. Working- 
men must be taught to calculate the chances of 
success, before engaging in a strike of any 
kind.” The movement inaugurated for the 
p iene of intelligence among his people is con- 
clusive evidence that out of the abundance of 
his experience he is convinced thatthe ultimate 
success of his Order depends upon the enlight- 
enment of its members. That hisrecommenda- 
tion should receive prompt and universal sup- 
port is an encouraging sign at this time. So 
long as organizations for the mutual and gen- 
eral benefit of honest and industrious men keep 
such men on guard no fears need be entertained. 
May we not cordially join in the advice once 
given the Knights of Labor, viz: ‘‘ Trust in God 
and keep your Powderly.”’ 

The Gulf Stream of humanity, which has 
been yearly leaving upon our shores thousands 
and thousands of people, increases the illiteracy 
of the country and adds materially to our lists 
of criminals. The disposition of large num- 
bers of these people to colonize, to hold fast to 
the various customs of their mother countries, 
and to be clannish, is a source of no little an- 
noyance in matters of public import. It has 
introduced into our politics what is known as 
the ‘‘ German vote,” or the “ Irish vote,” or the 
votes of other nationalities, for which politicians 
bid by unscrupulous methods and practices. It 
has also sown the seeds of anarchy, socialism, 
and other isms, un-American and of immediate 
and constant concern. If you were to loiter 
about the court-houses of many of our county 
seats on the eve of an election campaign, you 
might see droves of foreigners, headed by 
smiling party workers, making their way to the 
proper officer, where they are divested of all 
things foreign and invested with all things 
American. Ask, if you will, what means this 
motley array, and you will in all probability be 
told, ‘‘ making Democrats”’ or ‘‘ Republicans,” 
as the case may be. Very few Prohibitionists, 
we believe, have been made after this fashion. 
May we ask, in this zeal for party success, how 
much love of country has been exhibited ? Em- 
blazoned above the portals of the Nation has long 
been hanging this seeming card of invitation: 

America, the asylum forall the oppressed 
and down-trodden of the world / 
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Come where Liberty is fulfilling the contract 
of enlightening the world / 

What its effect has been in the years gone by 
even the figures are loth to tell. And still they 
come, and still we let them come, unmindful 
that already this charitable institution is taxed 
beyond its capacity, and that the teachers who 
are its wardens stand paralyzed with wonder 
and amazement. Ah, sirs! The hand of Bar- 
tholdi’s statue which flashes its light across the 
sea, and touches the hill-tops of all the coun- 
tries of the Old World, must soon be turned, 
and all the light of its huge torch be thrown in- 
ward upon our own America to dispel the 
gathering darkness. 

The tendency of the National Congress for 
the last quarter of a century has been most 
glaring and significant. Time was when men 
were sent to its halls because of their brains and 
patriotism, but now millionaires from eve 
section are knocking for admission, and throug 
the doors of universal suffrage, be it remem- 
bered, are finding frequent entrance : and who 
could object to this if it were not that the money 
qualification is too often the main qualification? 
Some years ago Harper's Weekly caricatured 
the U. S. Senate when a protracted contest in a 
neighboring State resulted in placing a million- 
aire in the vacant chair. A full Senate was pic- 
tured, and in the stead of the Senator-elect there 
was placed in his chair a huge dollar mark. 
One senator was standing in place urging with 
much earnestness ‘a bill to ameliorate the con- 
dition of millionaires.” It so happened that in 
this instance the individual chosen was not only 
a man of wealth, but also a man of integrity 
and brains, and, as I took it, the illustration 
was not so much intended to be personal as to 
rebuke the methods of politicians in these latter 
times, and to call the attention of the country to 
the perilous tendency of this department of our 
government toward a moneyed aristocracy. The 
debates of those bodies too are distinguished 
not so much on account of the ability displayed, 
as the lack of it. But why enter this complaint, 
when the power lies with the people to choose 
who shall represent them? The most significant 
campaign questions which come up from a large 
part of our voting population are, first, Has the 

candidate the wealth with which to carry on a 
campaign ? and second, What promises does he 
make with regard to public patronage? Both 
these questions must ~ answered to the satis- 
faction of the leaders if their candidate would 
win their support. This prostitution of the ballot, 
and this dealing out of petty offices as party 
spoils, may be easily traced to the local “‘states- 
men” who do the bidding of the “ bosses” at 
the polls of primary and general elections. To 
give our representatives time to attend to the 
duties for which they were elected; to relieve 
them from the necessity of chasing after hope- 
less chances for the gratification of ambitious 
constituents; to exercise a restraining influence 
upon the practices of corrupt politicians, and to 
place in the offices only the most competent of 
all the applicants, were some of the objects 
designed to be accomplished by the Civil Ser- 
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that it has fallen short of the accomplishment 
of its purposes. This movement was born of 
patriotic motives, and has been free from party 
considerations, and its threatened failure is due 
in most part to the fact that it aims to reriove 
certain evils without first reaching their causes. 

It is believed that ‘‘ whatever we would have 
appear in the life of the Nation, we must first 
put into the schools.’’ Should this become the 
universal opinion of men, then may we be more 
than ever admonished of the sacred trust imposed 
in us. Then may we be encouraged to believe 
that, while our vocation has been the place 
where economy begins and where liberal ex- 
penditures end, the time is near at hand when 
the world shail appreciate us for our usefulness, 
and our profession then receive-its position and 
reward. To be regarded so important a factor 
in the affairs of State is not the least, I take it, 
of the pleasures incident to the work in which 
we are engaged, nor is it the smallest of our re- 
sponsibilities. 

An evil has prevaded every section of our 
country, and has been and is eating moth-like 
into the fabric of our institutions. That the 
Legislature of our state should charge us with 
its destruction is a matter of gravest importance. 
Whether our efforts shall be rewarded with suc- 
cess remains for the generations of the future to 
judge. Already a strong sentiment is crystalliz- 
ing against the use of stimulants and narcotics, 
and it is confidently believed that, under the 
teaching and benign influence of Temperance 
Hygiene in our schools, this overshadowing 
curse may be driven from its stronghold. It is 
hoped that the experiment may not prove a 
failure, but that it may verify the opinion that in 
education may be found the solution of this and 
all other vexed moral questions which lie in the 
pathway of the Nation. 

That something is radically wrong with uni- 
versal suffrage has forced itself upon thought- 
ful Americans in a way which confirms their 
suspicions, and arouses an anxiety which though 
long unexpressed is fast coming to the surface 
in protestations unmistakable. Judge Cooley 
has said, ‘‘ Those only should participate in the 
use of the ballot who from age, intelligence, 
freedom from the control of others, and inde- 
dependent judgment, are qualified to do so.” 
Mr. Alden in his “‘ Suffrage Paradox,” in the 1. 
A. Review for April, 1888, says, ‘‘We have 
always heard that our government is a govern- 
ment of the people, that it is based upon uni- 
versal suffrage and that it is the best govern- 
ment that the world has ever seen. Hence it 
must follow that universal suffrage is right.” 
We may differ, he says, according to our party 
affiliations, as to what candidate ought to be 
counted in after the people have exercised the 
right of suffrage, but we are all agreed that we 
could have popular government without univer- 
salsuffrage. Again, he suggeststhat the Ameri- 
can government isa government ofthe majority, 

and as the majority are ignorant, it would be 
well to relieve the intelligent minority from this 
fruitless expenditure of physical and moral 
force. 





vice Reform movement, and it is to be regretted 
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fications, but the majority have not done so, 
In*Connecticut the voter must have served in 
the militia; in Rhode Island the voter must be 
a freeholder ; in Massachusetts they have some 
educational qualification. In other states they 
have a property qualification, and by none of 
the original thirteen states was the mere fact 
of citizenship a qualification to vote or hold 
public office. Citizenship invested its possessor 
with certain inestimable privileges and immuni- 
ties of a fundamental character, but the right 
to vote was notamongthem. Thereis no such 
thing therefore asanatural right to vote. Among 
the inalienable rights of a citizen, are “‘ protec- 
tion in the right of person and property, the en- 
joyment of life and liberty, the right to acquire 
and possess every species of property and to 
pursue and obtain happiness, subject only to 
such restraint as government may prescribe for 
the good of the whole.’’ These are the rights 
with which the right to vote will not be con- 
founded, and as a number of restrictions have 
already been placed upon the citizen before he 
shall be invested with this privilege, such as 
age, OE ieeny of taxes, length of residence, &c., 
would it not be an easy matter to make one 
step further and attach an educational qualifi- 
cation to those already named? Do not the 
signs of the times really demand it? True, it 
would necessitate a modification of the natura- 
lization laws, but it could not but help serve a 
wise purpose,operating even in that direction. 

It is not proposed to interfere with those who 
are already in possession of the right, but to fix 
by constitutional amendment, a time in the future 
after which no new voter, who cannot read and 
write, shall be indulged in the exercise of so 
great a privilege. To such a proposition there 
can be but few forcible objections, It cannot 
be objected that it is even an arbitrary require- 
ment, since it takes froin no man -the rights 
which are naturally his. It cannot be said that 
it is not commendable in its purpose, because it 
aims to make the right to vote a privilege, the 
like of which is bestowed upon the citizen of no 
othercountry. It will at once be agreed that it 
will arm the voter with a competency anda moral 
responsibility, which tend to purify and dignify 
the ballot, and make the voter independent and 
influential among his fellows. Moreover, it will 
foreclose against the dangerous classes, who 
dominate elections, and will call back to the 
primaries the men who have been kept away 
from them by offensive men and methods. It 
will carry the responsibility of citizenship to the 
door-steps of all-the homes of the land, and 
will touch the pride of every household. Who- 
ever, therefore, neglects for his children the 
school advantages, as they exist, should be re- 
quired to act otherwise by compulsory statute. 
It will purify the life-blood of the nation, and 
thereby remove the festering sores which en- 
danger our national existence. 

It is essential, therefore, that those who are 
amenable to the laws, and are responsible for 
their enactment, should acquaint themselves 
with the character and operation of our govern- 
ment. The necessity for the introduction into 
our schools of the American classics, patriotic 


| spirit of our institutions. 
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song service, and the like, has the power rather 
of a demand than a suggestion. From every 
school house should ring the song of freedom,and 
from the lips of every teacher should issue con- 
stant instruction in the line of loyal devotion to the 
Possessed of that love 
of country which is stronger than the love of 
kindred, and of that knowledge which benefits 
each new-born citizen for his place, may we go 
forward to a more permanent establishment 
and a more enduring fame! 


Dr. E. J. James, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who was to read a paper at 
this time on ‘‘ The American University,”’ 
was absent on account of sickness, and a 
request was made that the paper on ‘‘ Free 
Text-books’’ be now read, as Dr. Wicker- 
sham was unable to remain over to-morrow 
on account of other engagements. The 
substitution was made, and Dr. W. prefaced 
the paper by a few remarks relative to the 
previous session of the Association at Scran- 
ton in 1858. He said that he had looked 


.over this body in vain, to find a single one 


that had taken an active part in that meet- 
ing. Thirty years had left.him here alone, 
so far as the eye of sense can see; but he 
wondered whether the spirits of those who 
had passed away were not present with us, 
for it seemed almost as if he must see their 
familiar faces and hear their voices. In an- 
other thirty years, if he should be here, this 
generation tou would have passed away and 
been succeeded by another ; but far more 
likely his own seat would be vacant, and 
some friend perhaps would say a few words 
in memory of him. 

The paper was then read, which has al- 
ready been given to our readers in the issue 
of Zhe Journal for August, pages 39-44. 

Dr. HicBEE: We sometimes hear people 
talk who almost raise the question whether 
we shall have text-books ‘at all, or even 
recommend us to throw them out of the 
window or burn them up, and go ahead on 
our own hook. [Laughter.] 1 do not profess 
to measure the talent of other teachers, but I 
never could do without the books, even 
down to the spelling-book. I had to look 
after discipline, formation of character, and 
had not time to do besides what the book 
does. Of couse, the science is not in the 
book—that must be in the brain of the 
teacher; but the book helps us in its appli- 
cation. The teacher who is bound to the 
text-book is a slave; the teacher who is a 
scholar is free, and the text-book is a power 
in his hand. 

But again, we have the question, Is it not 
better to dispense with all that is involved 
in the text-book, and go out into the fields 
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and meadows, and let the child’s mind ab- 
sorb knowledge from nature—from material 
things? It may be possible for some men 
thus to develop the elements that transcend 
things; but I have never seen it done, and 
do not believe God so ordained it. Are we 
to have no history, no science, but only ob- 
jects of sense? Are we to look at nature, 
and hear nothing of Agassiz or Humboldt? 
That is not the kind of teaching to mould 
the mind of future generations. 

No, we must have text-books—/ree text- 
books, if you will—but the result we must 
look to is the power of thought. We want 
to un-sense things before we can do our work 
properly. There is virtue in seeing, but we 
must not make too much of it—the buzzard 
will beat the best of us every time; and so 
with the other senses. Limit the mind to 
the things of sense, and you make of it a 
sensuous blunderbuss. [Laughter.] I re- 
peat, our effort should be to un-sense the 
mind, to evoke the living power of thought 
which goes back to the invisible law and ap- 
plies it to the visible thing. 

Manual training has its place at the base 
of education, and only there. The hand 
gives us outward forms, but the mind goes 
behind and beyond, to their laws. All we 
can teach or learn comes from antecedent 
thought ; nothing is wrought in any factory 
that is not primarily dependent on intel- 
lectual investigation. The builder squares 
his rafters according to the proposition of 
Euclid. How do we sink the shafts and 
run the galleries of our mines—how tunnel 
the Alps from either side, and meet on an 
exact level half-way between? These things 
would be impossible but for the very highest 
mathematics. 

If we do not develop the thought-power 
in the school, when shall it be done? One 
of the gentlemen who addressed us this morn- 
ing told us how impossible it is to do it in 
the workshop— how the workman is so bound 
to his machine that he becomes almost a 
part of it, and has time for nothing else. 
But the man who is bound so closely to his 
labor that he cannot read, or write, or, it 
may be, dream, or hope, or think of God, 
isa bondman. Be he never so skillful, and 
his work never so perfect, he is a bondman 
still. The object of the Common School is 
to make freemen—not to add dignity to 
labor, but to the laborer [applause]—to 
draw forth the powers of the human soul to 
their utmost development, or failing in this, 
at least to give to every soul such a start 
that at the end it may say, ‘‘ Here, Lord, is 
tke talent thou gavest me; I have put it to 
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usury: here is that which is thine.’’ This 
is the true glory of our Common Schools, 
but how many never see it. They take 
our little children, bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh, to train and discipline for 
an unending future. 

Yet we are often asked, What are you 
doing? Look around you, and see the 
thousands coming every day to our shores 
—Scandinavian and Pole, Russian and 
Italian, French and Irish, we might almost 
add Hottentot and Fejee, from every conti- 
nent and every island—not for conquest, 
not to displace us, but to work out here the 
problem of life which seemed too hard for 
them at home. We cannot change them in 
their adult years—they have their own 
language and associations which withdraw 
them from our social life. What shall we 
do with them, and what part will they play 
in the pending struggle between capital and 
labor? What can come of this but-confu- 
sion worse confounded—anarchy? What 
are we doing—what have we done? See 
the children of these people coming every 
morning to your schools, with their little 
dinner-baskets, playing together in the same 
games, learning the same words, imbibing 
imperceptibly but most surely the instincts, 
the social elements, of our American civili- 
zation! [Applause.] This is what is being 
done all over this land—not by judges, or 
laws, or legislators, but by the gentle, silent 
power of the Common School. That is one 
thing we have done and are doing: I could 
tell of many more, but having already wan- 
dered far from the subject, and done enough 
to while away the passing hour, will say no 
more now. 

After singing several pieces, the Associa- 
tion adjourned till g o’clock to-morrow 
morning, having received an invitation from 
Superintendent Phillips, the chairman of 
the Local Committee of Arrangements, to 
attend a promenade concert and social re- 
union to be given the members of the As- 
sociation at the court-house in the evening. 





The evening concert at the Court House 
by Bauer’s Orchestra was largely attended 
and greatly enjoyed, not only for the fine 
musical programme presented, but also for 
the opportunity afforded to meet old friends 
and to make new acquaintances. Recitations 
by Miss Dorts and a speech in Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch by our genial friend Prof. Kemp, 
afforded interesting variety in intervals of 
the music. This innovation upon estab- 
lished customs seemed to meet with general 
approval on the part of the Association. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





R. HIGBEE conducted the responsive 


service and offered prayer at the open- | 


ing of the session, after several pieces of 
music had been sung. 


NOMINATION OF OFFICERS. 


Nominations being called for, Dr. Wick- 
ersham said he wished to present a name for 
the Presidency of the Association. This 
might be a surprise to some, as he had not 
taken part in the elections since 1866, when 
he went to Harrisburg; previous to that he 
had always taken part in making officers, 
but when he became State Superintendent 
he did not think proper to do so, and since 
he left the active work he had preferted al- 
lowing those who are younger and more 
vigorous to run that business. This morning, 
however, he felt moved to take a different 
course, and would now propose the name 
of one whom he was sure all would delight 
to honor—Dr. E. E. Higbee. [Applause. ] 

On motion, nominations were closed, and 
the list of nominations was completed as 
follows, there being no contest for any 
office : 

For Vice- Presidents—Lelia E. Patridge, Wil- 
liam Noetling. 

For Secretary—J. P. McCaskey. 

For Treasurer—D. S. Keck. 

For Ticket Agent—J. F. Sickel. 

For Executive Committee—Supts. J. H. Mich- 
ener, Ashland; M. G. Brumbaugh, Hunting- 
don; T. A. Snyder, Carbon; D.S. Keith, Blair; 
Z. X. Snyder, Reading. 

For Enrolling Committee — Messrs. J. H. 
Hackenberg, Berks; I. S. Geist, Lancaster ; 
J. H. Werner, Northampton; L. B. Landis, Al- 
lentown; Kate E. Corbin, Huntingdon. 

The Secretary was ordered to cast the 
unanimous ballot of the Association for the 
above-named officers. 

In response to repeated calls, Dr. HIGBEE 
rose and thanked the Association for the 
honor of a nomination that was practically 
a unanimous election. When he came to 
the Common. School work in 1881, and 
looked into the history of the system, and 
saw what was involved in it, he was more 
and more filled with enthusiasm, with love 
for it, until now he was ready to say that, 
outside of the holy ministry, there is no 
other work so responsible, so grand, so far- 
reaching as that of the Common School. 
To this work his own utmost exertions are 
pledged by his office, but even more sol- 
emnly by his estimate of its value and trans- 
cendent importance. Teachers must never 
forget the solemn responsibility resting upon 
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them, in the culture of the child in body 
and mind, manners and morals. While. we 
give knowledge of science, let us remember 
that this is only part of our work, that we 
must have ’soul-culture as well. You must 
not expect your reward here, but it is sure 
hereafter. God grant that my predecessor, 
myself, and every one here, may ever re- 
member who it was that said, ‘‘ Suffer the 
little children to come unto me, for of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.’’ 


PLACE OF MEETING. 


Choice of the place of next meeting being 
in order, Supt. KEITH presented an invita- 
tion from the School Board of the city of 
Altoona. Supt. BRuMBAUGH named Hun- 
tingdon, and Supt. T. A. SNYDER recom- 
mended Mauch Chunk. 

Messrs. BRUMBAUGH and SHIMMELL made 
strong speeches in favor of Huntingdon, 
Supt. Bevan for Mauch Chunk, and Deputy 
Supt. Stewart for Altoona, after which a 
motion was made to accept the invitation to 
Altoona, to which an amendment was offered 
substituting Huntingdon, and another sub- 
stituting Mauch Chunk. The latter amend- 
ment was lost by a vote of 69 to go; the 
former was also lost, 37 to 89, after which 
it was agreed to go to Altoona. 

A recitation was given by Miss MacciE 
Dortts, after which Miss E. M. REEp, late 
principal of the training school at Reading, 
read the following paper on 


PRIMARY WORK ; ITS PURPOSE AND ITS 
CHARACTER. 


1. fts Intellectual Purpose, ‘‘ There is a vary- 
ing capability, of the child as he passes from his 
entrance into school to the higher grades, due 
to the relative activity of the several mental 
powers.” So we learn almost at the beginning 
of our study of mental development, and it isthe 
working out of this law that determines the 
special intellectual purpose of the several peri- 
ods of school life. . 

Dr. White divides the school course into three 
periods, which he terms the sense-concepiive, the 
transitory, and the sctentific. By this division 
he would by no means imply that there is a 
sharp distinction between each period and the 
next higher, nor that the work of the first four 
years is purely presentative, nor that of the 
High School peely scientific, but simply that 
the intellectual purpose of the primary course 
is distinctively training the senses while that of 
the last four years is distinctively training the 
thought power. This we accept as true, since 
the difference between the child and the adult 
is not in the amount of knowledge which he 
can receive, but in the £zzd of knowledge most 
easily received. 

The Primary course covers the first four years 
of the child’s public school life. The age is 
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from six to ten. At this period the presenta- 
tive power is most active and is hastening on 
toward its early development. Memory and 
imagination are standing ready to use the 
products of knowledge gained through the 
senses, and reason and judgment soon will catch 
the disjointed threads of facts, weave them into 
comparisons, and measure off generalizations. 
But these latter acts are of the simplest nature, 
and will continue so until the mind has in a 
natural way secured abundant facts upon which 
to generalize. Without ignoring them, the ex- 
istence of other activities than those of the 
senses, and while making a necessary demand 
upon them, we would yet put the greatest stress 
upon the development of the sense-conceptive 
power during the years from six to ten, and the 
requirement,.of ‘tacts consequent upon the exer- 
cise of the senses. 

The direct school instruction of this period 
includes teaching the elements of number, form, 
language, penmanship, drawing, color, phonics, 
music and geography, including in itself the 
study of plants, animals, minerals, natural feat- 
ures of the landscape and natura] phenomena, 
as winds, atmosphere, rain, hail, dew, fog, mist, 
clouds, evaporation and condensation. 

The amount of knowledge that can be gained 
during this period is almost without limit if it 
appeals to the sense activities, if it is observa- 
tions made upon things, or the imitation of clear 
and correct ideals. It is never the number of 
facts which a child obtains naturally that over- 
taxes his energy, but drill rather to render him 
ready and skillful in the use of his knowledge 
that makes him hard-worked. 

Teachers err who withhold any opportunity 
for gaining elementary knowledge at this period 
on the ground that the child can receive only a 
limited amount. Never again is his mind in so 
recipient a state, never again so eager for facts, 
so free from care, so spontaneous in its action, 
so untrammeled by self-consciousness, so little 
introspective, so unconscious of effort, direction 
alone is needed to make this period the most 
golden for storage of facts for future contempla- 
tion, and for stepping stones to the exercise of 
the higher powers of the mind. And without 
this accumulation all products of fancy, of im- 
agination, of judgment and reason, will fail 
in completeness, fulness, and harmony. 

This is the period, too, in which the mind 
tenaciously retains details characterized as 
dry and uninteresting, when the pupil has left 
the gate of sense and made fruitful excursions 
into the flowery fields of imagination and rea- 
son. I would plead then for the child the ful- 
lest intellectual opportunity for gathering facts 
during the early part of his school life, facts of 
every nature, of language, of musical sounds, 
of pronunciation, of people, of government, 
of customs, of occupations, of mythological his- 
tory, and facts of national interest as well as 
facts of matter. 

A further intellectual purpose.of the primary 
school is to cultivate attention. You say that 
the childish mind is volatile. That is as you 
demand or do not demand concentration of 
thought. A boy with his first bicycle does not 
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appear to possess a volatile mind for the time 
being. A boy likewise engaged with a marble 
toy which sends the marbles rolling along some 
two or more inclined planes, gaining more 
velocity with each incline, whose object in life 
just then is to ascertain how long a line of 
blocks set up as fortifications in either straight 
or sinuous lines his forces will lay low, gives no 
evidence of a volatile mind. His mother calls 
and, though from habit he answers “Yes, 
ma’am,”’ yet the call makes no impression upon 
him, and, when at last aroused, he declares with 
truth that he has not heard a sound. So with 
the girl absorbed in her book, the children lis- 
tening to an entertaining story. All will recall, 
too, how persistently a child’s mind dwells upon 
a single fact, incident, or train of thought, when 
either has possessed any interest for him. 

Here is certainly evidence of concentration of 
thought and exclusive attention. The power 
of attention then is not wanting. What is lack- 
ing is the failure on the part of the teacher to 
interest. There is no demand for attention. 
Do not misunderstand me. I am an advocate 
for spontaneous activity on the part of the 
learner, but I have learned that it is as true in 
dealing with children as with other problems 
that what you demand you obtain. Sometimes 
what you do not seldom comes. This demand 
need not, should not be a direct one, but not 
the less forcible because indirect. It is not 
necessary for even the most astute to hear, “‘At- 
tention, children!’’ to understand fully that at- 
tention is demanded. The teacher’s eye, her 
manner, her teaching power, force the fact 
upon the childish minds before her that their 
attention is a necessary part of the game. Let 
the primary teacher once adopt the belief that 
attention can and must be secured, and she 
will have attentive children. 

What an intelligent teacher asks for she will 
receive, whether attention, obedience, energy 
or industry, Not in a day, no, but in a time 
perhaps. Persistency in effort coupled with 
a belief in the importance of an object desired, 
accomplishes the end. I consider it of the ut- 
most importance that children learn to attend 
early in their school life. With the six-year- 
olds voluntary attention is necessarily weak and 
involuntary attention must be the rule, but a 
year later will find the power of voluntary atten- 
tion much increased under a judicious teacher, 
and at ten the power of voluntary attention 
should ordinarily be equal to holding a child to 
a school subject until interest is awakened. 
When interest is the initiative act, voluntary at- 
tention is not required. 

Closely following upon attention comes the 
art of doing skillful work with hand and 
tongue, writing correctly, drawing nicely, cutting, 
pasting, and folding paper neatly, molding in 
clay, coloring representations of leaves, flowers 
and fruit, talking easily and correctly. The 
child who writes most correctly is the one who 
observes the model most closely ; the one who 
spells most correctly is he who looks most at- 
tentively ; the one who talks with greatest ease 
is the one who listens most attentively, so 
with the child who sings most correctly. 
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Skill in anything presupposes attention. But 
another element is needed to produce skill— 
repetition, or intelligent drill. It is Dr. White 
again who says, ‘‘ Every normal act of the mind 
leaves as a result an increased power to act 
again and a tendency to act in the same man- 
ner.” This being true of mental exercise, is 
even more evident in the art of expression 
whether by the hand as in drawing or writing 
or painting; by the body as in gesture, or by 
the tongue in speech. At this period the least 
conflict exists between the idea and the repre- 
sentation of it. 

A beautiful, great spotted butterfly came from 
its cocoon last March, rather prematurely, from 
the heat of our school-room where it was kept, 
and I showed it to the children. After we had 
finished our conversation upon it I casually re- 
marked, ‘‘ This very afternoon we may lose this 
lovely insect. Can you not draw it then, that 
to-morrow you may show others how it looked.” 
There was no hesitation. There happened to 
be white, red, blue, yellow and black crayon 
convenient ,and the butterfly was drawn with 
suprising accuracy by the children seven years 
old. I mention the incident to show what ad- 
vantage arises from a lack of consciousness be- 
tween knowing and expressing. Had I made 
the same request to my class of young ladies 
preparing for teachers, I think no one would 
have responded willingly. 

If they could have learned in childhood the 
association of expression with the idea, there 
would not exist that antagonism between know- 
ing and showing, nor that comfortable belief 
which finds expression a dozen times a day in 
the statement, ‘‘ Oh, indeed, I know all about 
it, but I cannot illustrate it nor describe it!” 
Neither by hand nor speech can they prove to 
me that their idea is a correct one. This is 
lack of skill, 

2. The Moral Purpose of the Primary School. 

A fallacy is very common among primary 
teachers that the moral welfare of the children 
will take care for itself. They reason thus: When 
the child gets older he will know better what is 
right and will behave properly. Two questions 
arise: How is he to know what is better? And 
knowing better, can you assure yourself that he 
will do better? My experience goes to show that 
the idle, troublesome boy or girl at six is idle 
and troublesome at twelve ; the disobedient child 
at six is disobedient at twelve; the dishonest 
boy or girl at six is the same at a later age, un- 
less the matter of persistent moral training en- 
ters impressively into the early school life. 
Knowledge of right and wrong and the will to 
choose the greater good must be taught simul- 
taneously with knowlege of material facts. 
Begin the moral training at the time you begin 
your other work, the first day of school; not in 
exactly the same way but more persis- 
tently perhaps, and with a single eye for the 
child’s acquirement of moral strength. Train 
to habits of industry, of accuracy, of obedience, 
of regard ‘for others’ rights, of honesty in all 
things, of respect for proper authority, of prompt- 
| Ness, and of orderly conduct. 

Upon you primary teachers devolves the 
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greatest responsibility in establishing habits of 
right-doing. Require the child's best in all 
things. Do not listen to false excuses. Get in- 
dividual work. Avoid all shams, and accept 
none. Give suitable “‘ busy work”’ and require 
it to be performed quietly, neatly, quickly, and 
without aid from neighboring children, that you 
may train to habits of industry. Practical in 
every-day acts of self-control, honesty, obedi- 
ence and generosity in childhood is worth vol- 
umes of precepts when he becomes a youth. 

3. Aesthetic Purpose in Primary Work. 

Closely allied to moral training ‘is cultivation 
of a sense of the beautiful. Some one says that 
he who has a keen love of the beautiful will 
never make a bad friend. Whether we accept 
it as an infaHible truth or not, we must own that 
he who recognizes the beauty of the primrose is 
lifted far above the plane of him who sees in it 
but a flower by the river's brim. 

Call attention to the beauty of the clouds, as 
fleecy masses of white vapor floating in the 
clear blue. Liken them in shape to some liv- 
ing thing, and lead the children’s imagination to 
clothe them with forms of trees, homes, castles, 
hills, animals, ships on the ocean chasing each 
other. Call attention to the beauties of a bril- 
liant sunset, to the shadows'on the hills, to the 
rays of morning sunlight, the moonlight on the , 
water, the stars with their twinkling light, the 
rainbow, the forms of snowflakes, the frost- 
work on window and shrubbery, the foliage of 
the tree, the colors of flowers, the delicacy of 
their parts, and their beauty of arrangement. 
Teach the harmony of colors, the beauty of 
symmetry. No child wil] ever outlive the im-- 

ression made upon him by the wonderful 
Sonat of natural things. 

From the beauty that can be seen there is 
but a step to the beauty of right living. Arouse 
his sensibility to the beauty of forgiveness, ofi 
patience, of gentleness, of heroism, of gratitude,, 
of truth, of loyalty to himself, to God, and his: 
fellow-men. 

Read beautiful stories relate instances of 
noble conduct, teach beautiful bits uf poetry, as. 
Ruskin’s “‘ King of the Golden River,”’ 

I pass now to the character of primary teach- 
ing. 

:. Primary teaching should be objective. 
“Elementary ideas and concepts in every 
branch of knowledge must be gained objec- 
tively The Primary work being distinctively 
elementary demands objective teaching. 

Certain elementary maxims are a guide to pro-- 
ceeding logically in early teaching. They are: 

Sense-knowledge before thought-knowledge.. 

Observation before reasoning. 

Facts before principles. 

Rules before processes. 

From the known to the related unknown. 

2d. Primary teaching must be largely oral. 
The child has already the habit of attending to. 
spoken language and has the ability to com- 
prehend it. Added to this fact is the truth that, 
in speech, the meaning is ‘greatly assisted by 
the tones of the voice, by gesture and facial ex- 
pression. It is the method by far the best 
adapted to the learner. 
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We make an introduction to book study 
through the reading book, and in the third and 
fourth year of school, books of entertaining 
reading should be introduced, not alone for the 
facts contained in them, but to lead to a choice 
of healthy literature and to interest the children 
in the subjects of which they treat. Such books 
are: Seven Little Sisters, Each and All, Little 
Lucy’s Wonderful Globe, Arthur Gilman's His- 
torical Readers, Seven Little Boys on the Road 
from Now to Long Ago, Johnnie’s Discoveries, 
Little Folks in Feathers and Fur, Natural His- 
tory Readers by Miss Wright. 

3d. The work of the primary school should 
be made attractive. Associate pleasure with 
work that a fondness for it may spring up be- 
cause of pleasant associations. 

The confinement of the school-room is ne- 
cessarily irksome to the active child. Study 
of itself is not attractive to him. He loves 
new facts, new discoveries, new arts; but sys- 
tematic, regular application is distasteful and at 
first unnatural. A teacher's art will counteract 
these disadvantages by the use of attractive ma- 
terial in her illustration, by a lively engaging 
manner, a pleasant smile, and diplomatic art 
in making work seem play. The best primary 
teachers deal in numerous make-believes which 
the children recognize as such, but which are 
none the less fascinating for that. I would put 
all school work in its most agreeable form to 
the children, whether large or small, but espe- 
cially to young children. It seems to me one of 
the best means of sustaining interest in study 
when school days are over, since with study in 
school may be associated so many pleasant 
recollections. 

Primary work should be varied in its nature. 
The mind is always rested by change of. work, 
and the interest in the whole sustained by short 
exercises. 

Primary teaching in school arts should be 
pronouncedly accurate. In no grade does this 
principle: ‘Clear and correct ideals should 
guide and inspire the learner,”’ apply more for- 
cibly than in Primary work. First impressions 
are so strong and children such great imitators 
that clear and correct examples should be set 
before them. 

In conclusion, it behooves you, primary 
teachers, if you will excuse me for saying what 
you already so well know, to be exact in the 
school arts, oral reading, writing, pronuncia- 
tion, to be accurate in elementary facts, to be 
energetic, amiable and sympathetic, to be ac- 
quainted with all school arts, cultured in per- 
son and magnetic in teaching. Let us give to 
the little children all these opportunities for un- 
conscious education which by right belong to 
them ; and let us lead them by the unconscious 
influence of a thoroughly-disciplined character, 
by our hope of the good, the strong, the true, 
to an early consciousness of the value of holy 
living. 

Prof. L. A. FREEMAN, Shenandoah, said 
the character of the primary school and the 
conditions surrounding and governing it, 
should be such as to secure the comfort and 
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happiness of children. Every child is 
entitled to the pleasure and happiness inci- 
dent to childhood. His natural activity 
should not be restricted, but should be en- 
couraged, and skilfully guided and con- 
trolled. Under present conditions, and 
until the kindergarten shall have been es- 
tablished as a part of our common school 
system, the primary school must partake 
largely of the nature and character of the 
kindergarten. The imparting of knowledge 
should be a means to anend. That a great 
amount of knoweldge be acquired during 
the first school years is not so important as 
that right steps be taken in the direction 
of the formation of character and such de- 
velopment of the child’s intellectual powers 
as ‘will best prepare him for future work. At 
this early stage of the child’s education it is 
especially important that in acquiring 
knowledge he should be carefully guided by 
a well trained professional teacher, and that 
facts should not be crammed into his mind 
by one whose only qualification is scholar- 
ship. 

Miss L. E. PatripGe thought the paper 
had so well covered its ground that little 
more need be added. But when we con- 
sider how few years most children come to 
school, and how little importance has thus 
far been allowed to primary work, and that 
the most inexperienced and poorest paid, 
consequently the least efficient teaching is 
given there, it is well to urge that we not 
only see and say what ought to be done, but 
do it. Very many children can go to school 
but four to six years—the shorter the time, 
the greater their need of help to gain what- 
ever they can of the knowledge which is 
power. How important to ¢hem is skill in 
the teacher—the mediator between the sub- 
ject and the child. We have never yet 
done justice to the mental development 
of these little men and women: com- 
parison, reason, judgment, memory, imagi- 


‘nation, all are there, and must be recognized 


and trained. Then we are becoming cos- 
mopolitan : thousands of people from other 
lands come to us almost daily; their 
children come to our schools from all kinds 
of homes, for a few hours a day for four or 
five years, and in that short time we must 
do all we ever can do as mediators between 
the child and the world. Is an untrained 
teacher fit for such work as this? The 
child comes to school with a fund of knowl- 
edge of nature—a little naturalist; too 
many teachers ignore all he knows, give 
him a book of which he knows nothing, and 
call that education. Of course we know it 
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is all wrong, yet everywhere almost we go 
on doing it. We want teachers who under- 
stand what is known of the mind, and ap- 
ply it; and who will keep up with the dis- 
coveries of every year—for we are only at 
the dawn of knowledge of psychology. 
Teachers must know, too, how to keep their 
hold upon pupil$ who are not in their im- 
mediate presence. Perhaps it is well to 
have young teachers, who are nearer in age 
and feeling to the children, provided they 
have the requisite skill. The teacher is a 
great object-lesson, standing high upon a 
pedestal before a child, until deposed by her 
own fault or failure. It is a difficult position, 
and a grave responsibility, when we consider 
that too often all the child knows of morals 
and manners must be learned from the 
teacher, who then stands in the most solemn 
sense in loco parentis. For such work, we 
must have the best talent, the highest train- 
ing, the highest skill. Remember, the 
children now in the schools will succeed 
us ; as we deal with them they will deal with 
others ; so the future is in our hands. 

The discussion closed here. 

The chairman of Executive Committee 
said that, in the absence of Dr. JAMEs, the 
paper on ‘* The American University ’’ had 
been omitted ; Supt. WoLre, who was to 
open the discussion, was also absent, but had 
sent as substitute Prof. J. W. Heston, of 
Pennsylvania State College, who would now 
present the subject. 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. 


Prof. Heston said he had come into this 
position in a way that precluded gareful pre- 
paration. He had not expected to be called 
upon to present the subject, and was only 
substituted to begin a discussion. What 
a university shall be is determined by 
social, political, and industrial conditions, 
hence an American university will neces- 
sarily differ from any other. We have 
as yet no institution that can be said 
to be distinctively our type. President 
White, in the last Forum, has some excel- 
lent suggestions on this line. In Michigan, 
the State University crowns the common 
school system ; in Pennsylvania that rela- 
tion does not exist ; there is no uniformity. 
Perhaps it is well to leave this branch of the 
subject, and consider the relation of the 
common school to university work. The 
university was antecedent to the common 
school. Harvard preceded the common 
school in Massachusetts; the University of 
Pennsylvania preceded the common school 
by nearly a century. Now what can the 
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common school do for the university? 
First and most important, it must do thor- 
ough work in the rudiments ; more pupils 
fail in the higher schools from neglect of 
this thoroughness below than from any other 
cause. Lay the foundation solid. What 
can the university do for the common 
school? Establish chairs of pedagogics to 
train men in the science of teaching—not 
the technical work of the Normal school, 
which has its place, and is doing useful work 
—but the training of educators who shall 
create and muvuld educational sentiment. 
Such a recognition by the university of the 
work of common school teaching would do 
more to give standing to the profession—to 
give it proper honor and proper compensa- 
tion—than any other one thing. This 
Chair of Pedagogics would train men for 
the professorships in Normal Schools— 
strong men, who would put life into the 
science of the thing. 

Yesterday, when the common school was 
so unsparingly condemned, the speaker had 
found it hard to sit still. It may be true 
that the common school does not go far 
enough, but it is not true that it is educat- 
ing in the wrong direction. What does it 
teach? Primarily, subjection to proper au- 
thority—and in what trade or profession 
will the pupil not need that? Then we 
teach self-restraint, self-denial, the first 
lesson in economics. We require applica- 
tion—holding the mind to a definite thing. 
We require regularity, punctuality, prompt- 
ness, and all crystallized into habit. All 
this is taught in the common school, and is 
the most essential preparation for the battle 
of life; yet we are told that we are educat- 
ing one way, and the world is moving away 
from us in another way. , Such opinions in- 
dicate something wrong in the education of 
those who express them, rather than in the 
common school. 

At the close of Prof. HEston’s remarks, 
Association adjourned to 2 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 








WO songs were sung by the Association 
at opening, after which Dr. JEROME 
ALLEN, of New York, read the following 
paper on 
TEMPERAMENT IN EDUCATION. 

But a few days ago, a man who understood 
the principles of education as well as any one 
in New York, in all respects well situated in life, 
committed suicide in so deliberate a manner, 
and under such peculiar circumstances, that it 
seems certain that in his sane moments he had 
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come to the conclusion that life was not worth 
living. Another man, starting life side by side 
with him, standing as high, could not be in- 
duced to touch the life God gave him. Why 
the difference? It must be sought in the tem- 
per of the man, for we, like the metals, differ in 
temper. 

Since the mind receives all knowledge 
through the body, the character of the body 
must influence the nature of the impressions. 
All do not receive the same impression from the 
same objects, because they pass through difter- 
ent media. 

It is self-evident that teachers should under- 
stand these different temperaments, since each 
demands a different treatment. The nervous 
child would be overwhelmed by a punishment 
that would hardly move a lymphatic one. 
‘Teachers should study their own temperaments, 
that they may know what to cultivate and what 
to repress; for by diligent practice one’s tem- 

rament may be much modified. 

The relation of our minds to our bodies, and 
of our bodies to our minds, and of other minds 
to our minds, are most interesting subjects of 
investigation, especially important to teachers. 
Mind is not material. Our bodies are material. 
How does the one touch the other? Here we 
are on the border-land between speculation and 


knowledge. Much is known, but not so much 
as will be known in the future. What, then, are 
we? 


“‘ Tell me, Euthydemus,” said Socrates, “have 
ou ever gone to Delphi?’ ‘Yes, twice,” 
replied he. ‘And did you observe what 
is w.itten somewhere on the temple wall, 
‘Know Thyself?’”’ ‘“\ did.” “And did you 
take no thought of that inscription, or did you 
attend to it, and try to examine yourself, to as- 
certain what sort of a character you are?” “I 
did not indeed try, for I thought that I knew 
very well already, since I should hardly know 
anything else, if I did not know myself.” After 
this introduction the usual cross-questioning 
takes place, and the final result is that Euthy- 
demus is revealed to himself, and so is fitted, 
among other things, for self companionship. 

Lord Beaconsfield, in his famous address be- 
fore the University of Edinburgh, Scotland, de- 
clared that ‘the fundamental conditions of 
success in life are two—knowing one’s self and 
knowing the needs of one’s age or epoch.”’ But 
of all knowledge, says Abbott, self-knowledge 
is the rarest and perhaps the most difficult to 
attain. No man can keep either mind or body 
in health unless he knows what his mind and 
body are. He cannot keep himself in order 
unless he knows how he is constituted. Be- 
sides, self-knowiedge is indispensable to growth, 
education, and development. 

We are animals, our children are young ani- 
mals of the genus homo. In our earnestness to 
educate, we act as though there was nothing 
about us but mind. Mind is spirit: angels are 
all spirit ; we are not angels. What do we edu- 
cate? Bones, flesh, muscle, eyes, nose, hair 
and skin, through these we reach the mind— 
that is the objective point. But in reaching the 
.end we travel a way, and this way is all animal. 
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Is there any mind in hands, in hair, in skin, in 
skull, and in brain material? Nota bit. Brain 
is not mind. What is it? Nobody knows; no- 
body ever will know. Why do we bathe? Why 
do we dress the hair? Why do we consult a 
doctor? To help our minds? The intense 
mentalist says, ‘‘ Yes."" The honest workman 
says ‘‘No.” You say, “I feel better when 1 
am clean.” What-feels better? ‘‘ Why,’’ the 
mentalist ejaculates, ‘‘my mind.” But my 
honest farmer friend says, ‘‘ Nonsense, young 
man: / feel better.” But our mentalist asks 
the farmer the hardest question of the ages, 
‘Where do you live?” and as the philosophy 
of the education dawns on the workman’s mind, 
he roars out, ‘I live all over myself: I and my- 
self are one.” And the answer is worthy of 
Plato or McCosh. 

Accept this answer as true, we must then con- 
clude that the color of the skin, the shape of 
the teeth, the length of the fingers, the texture 
of the hair, and the length of the limbs, as well 
as the flexibility of the tongue, indicate what 
kind of beings we are. These are not signs we 
hang out, but the real goods themselves. Shake 
hands with a man, and we shake hands with 
mind. We may say that all this difference 
comes from the mind; but does the hand of a 
hearty, generous, benevolent man feel like the 
hand of a selfish, miserly, surly recluse? I 
sometimes shake hands with a man who always 
insists on grasping the ends of my fingers. 
What kind of a man do you think that indicates 
him to be? 

Temperament affects the whole body; every 
organ indicates a quality; mind is shown in the 
shape of a foot and the walk over a pavement. 
The wise man is known by his walk as well as 
his conversation; so is a fool—for a fool cannot 
walk like a wise man, even though he may be 
trained during the whole term of his natural 
life, neither can a wise man walk like a fool. 
Train children to walk well and you train them 
to think well, for good thinking comes from 
good actions; we have reversed the order in our 
theorizing but kept to it in our practice, else our 
educational processes would have been alto- 
gether bad. A child trained to act politely will 
soon think politely; gentle manners make gen- 
tle minds; mild speech makes mild, kind think- 
mg. It is the mind that is trained all the while, 
but it is mind reached through the body. There 
is a world of history in the hand. Look at it, 
its shape, color, texture. Anthony's friend tells 
of the silken tips of the soft hands of Cleopatra. 
The Greeks knew the outline of the hand to 
perfection, and recognized loveliness at sight; 
when the wrist was slender, the shape long and 
narrow, the skin white and soft, and the fingers 
rosy and taper, they almost worshipped the re- 
sult. There is as much character in the hand 
asin the face. Talon-like fingers, bony, skinny, 
can belong to no other ihan a grasping man or 
woman. Cuvier could reconstruct an entire 
animal from a single bone, and Agassiz could 
bring to life a whole fish from a single scale; 
and he who knows can study the depth of 
character from the hand of its possessor. Rachel, 
the great actor, portrayed intense passionate 
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self-control and intense feeling by the manipu- 
lation of her hands. Popeia held the heart of 
Nero for’a time through the enchantment of her 
hand; and how finely Romeo sighs over the 
white wonder of his dear Juliet’s hand. Only 
such long, hard fingers as Queen Elizabeth had 
could have signed the death-warrant of Mary 
Queen of Scots. 

A clean, shapely hand is a means of grace. 
There is more mental training gotten through 
the hand than through the,nose. Clean, trans- 
parent finger-nails tell wonderful stories of 
mental painstaking, and delicate sense of the 
fitness of things. What a world of revelations 
as to possessor flashes through you when you 
grasp the hand of a man or woman and see the 
mourning habiliments of the finger ends, with 
which they are sometimes clothed. Blood tells 
for many generations, but finger-nails tell too. 

Temperament tells through many generations; 
bad-tempered children are five times as frequent 
in the families of bad-tempered parents as in 
the families of good-tempered parents. Char- 
acter is as capable of inheritance as physical 
strength or material wealth. It is as impossible 
for us to speak of the spontaneous genération 
of love as it would be for us to talk about the 
spontaneous generation of life. Loveis born, 
and can only be nourished by other love that is 
born also. Many teachers have inherited dis- 
positions that sometimes render their school- 
rooms anything but desirable places, because 
when bad temper in the teacher, inherited from 
his ancestors, comes in contact with bad temper 
in the pupils, inherited from their ancestors, the 
result will be an inherited tendency toward 
something stronger than dynamite. 

It does not better the matter at all to say that 
all this is the fault of former generations. It is 
on account of the want of self-knowledge, for 
under pee training and with proper knowl- 
edge of self, a bad temper may become a good 
temper; a bad child may become a good child: 
the only thing necessary is to know dur temper- 
aments, and next thing to know how to train 
them. For some cause, during the past two or 
three generations the temperaments of Ameri- 
can boys and girls have not been growing much 
better. In an earnest investigation made by 
Mr. Galton, he me gwargs that fifty per cent. of 
persons consulted had bad tempers. He uses 
the words, “scold, sharp, short, sullen, sulky, 
surly.” Wealth does not of necessity make us 
better in temper, neither does culture render us 
less nervous as a nation. Carlyle says, ‘“‘ Many 
men eat fine cookery, drink purer liquors, with 
what advantages they can report and their doc- 
tors, but in the heart of them, if we can go out 
of the dyspeptic stomach, what increase of 
blessedness is there? Are they better, more 
beautiful, stronger, braver? Are they even 
what they call happier? Do they look with 
Satisfaction on more things and human faces in 
this God's earth?’ Wealth and culture are 
important, but it is infinitely more important 


| that we: should have that culture and training 


that will transform us into better beings than we 
have been. 
The temperament that predominates in any 
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individual can be easily known if we have a 
little observation, experience, and reflection. 
A good farmer can tell the quality of a horse by 
his appearance, judges of animals seldom make 
mistakes ; the various qualities of woods are well 
understood by those who make a study of their 
kinds, and a bridge-builder knows what material 
to select in order to give his structure strength 
as well as stability. Why should not a teacher 
have as intimate knowledge of the fibre of his 
own system, and the quality of his own nature, 
as a lumberman or as a stock dealer? 

Temperament determines the disposition that 
enters into the bodily structure and causes di- 
versity in shape, form, and mental character- 
istics ; as that which determines whether we are 
lymphatic, sanguine, bilious, or nervous. We 
must act in harmony with our natures. Our 
tendencies govern our actions. The key of our 
success in the world is made up of what we are : 
so until we obtain this key and know what tem- 
perament we possess, what particular motives are 
predominant, what impulses should be restrained 
and what ones should be encouraged, we can- 
not properly govern our actions. 

Temperament is not mind, but it is something 
that leads to the mind, and is intifnately con- 
nected with it. The text-book is not learning, 
but the book may contain the very best learn- 
ing of all the world. The teacher is not educa- 
tion, but the teacher may become the best 
means for promoting education. We can only 
study mind through the avenues to it, and tem- 
perament gives us aclue to this study. Nothing 
is plainer than that all men are not alike, neither 
are all children. What is one man’s poison 
may be another man’s food. A smile to one 
child may bea stronger motive than a whipping 
to another. The same lesson cannot apply to 
all persons of any large class alike. As an ex- 
cellent superintendent has said, “‘ From the first 
day that a child of a highly-wrought organiza- 
tion enters a school, the intelligent teacher feels 
a deep solicitude for him and advises much out- 
door recreation, and frequent rests from study, 
early bed-time and refreshing sleep; a sturdy 
boy having a compact organization, capacious 
lung-power and good digestion needs to work 
off his superabundant energy in various direc- 
tions. The school-house may be either a prison 
or a palace to him, depending on how he is put 
into it and kept there.’’ This excellent super- 
intendent also says: ‘‘ Not only should the 
teacher be able to tell at sight what tempera- 
ment predominates in a particular child, but 
also what temperament prevails in his own or- 
ganization and is combined with the other tem- 
peraments. Knowing himself, he can under- 
stand a series of operations between himself 
and others, and possibly this may be the means 
of correcting some of his own faults.” 

It is a well-known fact that the temperamental 
condition of a person may be modified in a 
series of years. A teacher by vigilance is able 
in time to tame the young barbarian into an 
intelligent, refined, and cultured gentleman. 


Nervous children, if placed under a calm, self- 


sessed teacher, one who does not fret, worry 
and fidget, will become steady; he will teach 
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them to avoid many accidents that would other- 
wise strain their nerves to the highest pitch. 
The teacher who cannot adapt himself to his 
pupils, and who fails to acquire a firm grasp on 
their affections by holding in check all vicious 
tendencies and unfolding the better ones, will 
not succeed in making them useful and noble 
members of society. 

If you have as an inherited gift light brown 
hair, grey or blue eyes, and pale, clear com- 
plexion; if your face tapers to a narrow chin 
from a broad, high forehead; if your nose is 
narrow, thin, and a little inclined to be sharp 
at the end; if your neck is long and your build 
slight and slim and you are not, and never can 
be corpulent, then you are impulsive, rapid, 
you draw your conclusions so hastily that they 
are often deeply regretted. You are easily ex- 
cited, readily provoked, but you do not hold a 
grudge much longer than a sieve holds water. 
You are imaginative, sensitive, particular and 
perhaps fastidious; you are also irresolute at 
first, but you are persistent after you have made 
a final decision. You are enduring in work, 
you will never give in; you enjoy intellectual 
pursuits and get great happiness from what en- 
riches the mind, } se art, travel, literature. You 
enjoy immensely what you do enjoy, and your 
temper which is your grief, and often still’ more 
the grief of your friend, is necessarily connected 
with much more enjoyment and real usefulness 
than your slow, plodding, lymphatic friend, who 
perhaps, sits at your side to-day, can realize. 

If your lungs and arterial system are large, 
pulse strong, muscles round and well filled, 
organism genial and warm, hair red or auburn, 
eyes blue, skin fair, of reddish tinge, cheeks 
flush quickly, emotions of the mind quickly 
seen in the face, chest full, limbs rounded, 
countenance animated, you are of the sanguine 
temperament. Your mental characteristics are 
ardent, and lively feelings, sudden emotions, 
transient affections, quick passions, impetuous 
desires, strong propensity to mirth, easily ac- 
custom itself to a life of gayety, excessive grief, 
with floods of tears which soon pass away, con- 
stant tendency to excess and exaggeration, in- 
tense expression and passion, resolutions sud- 
denly taken and immediately executed, liable 
to be greatly in love with music, dancing, paint- 
ing, eloquence; rush on ‘‘ where angels fear to 
tread ;’’ widely prevalent in the French nation ; 
often found among the Irish and Scotch. 

If you are of cold or low temperature, hair 
black, strong and abundant, complexion sallow, 
skin dry, eyes dark, then you are of the bilious 
temperament. When this temperament is 
joined with a strong muscular system there is 
found a modification of the pure bilious charac- 
teristic, and there will be found a choleric tem- 
perament. ‘Its tendency is to prompt and 
sustained activity, to enlarged plans, patient 
endurance in execution, to difficult enterprise, 


and courage and resolution in meeting obstacles. . 


Its aims are high, and its ends comprehensive, 
demanding plan and calculation for their suc- 
cess, and time for their accomplishment. With 
a bad heart the enterprise may be malignant, 
and its prosecution shockingly cruel, bloody, 
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and ferocious ; or, with agood heart, benevolent, 
and urged on with a generous and noble enthu- 
siasm ; but in each case there will be determina- 
tion, self-reliance, and invincible decision and 
persistence. Magnanimity, self-sacrificing chiv- 
alry, and exalted heroism will compel admi- 
ration for the actor, even in a bad cause, and 
secure lasting respect and veneration for the 
dauntless champion of truth and righteousness: 
and in each of these fields, so different in moral 
estimation, the cho/eric temperament may be 
found, but direct, determined, and persevering 
in both.”"—HICKOK. 

If your body is large, system clogged, expres- 
sion languid, hair light, eyes tranquil and 
expressionless, countenance listless, features 
rounded, lips thick, flesh soft, body full, thick, 
disinclined to muscular exertion or mental 
action, this is called sometimes the phlegmatic 
temperament. The mental characteristics are: 
‘Mind heavy, torpid, and the man sluggish and 
often approaching the stupid. When only mod- 
erately phlegmatic, this temperament is espec- 
ially favorable for well-directed, long-sustained, 
and effective mental activity.” The moderately 
phlegmatic is self-balanced and stable, practical, 
judicious, and often cheerful. This tempera- 
ment often exhibits remarkable instances of 
equanimity, patience, and calm self-reliance. 
The Dutch are phlegmatic, the German phleg- 
matic tempered with the bilious and nervous. 
In the English mind the phlegmatic is practi- 
cally in the majority ; but in neither the Dutch, 
German, nor English do we find a pure phleg- 
matic temperament. The Dutchman plods, 
the German speculates, the Englishman exe- 
cutes. The Yankee temperament is more 
nervous, mixed with some sanguine. ‘‘ The 
mixed phlegmatic has given to the world the 
patriarch Joseph, the prophet Daniel, the phil- 
osopher Newton, and the patriot Washington.” 

It is our duty to make ourselves and our chil- 
dren subjects of special study. Just as the por- 
trait-painter gives to each person before him 
individual attention, so must the teacher. The 
true teacher is an artist, in a grander, higher, 
better sense than any painter, however perfect, 
can possibly be. He cannot classify all on the 
basis of their attainments in a certain branch of 
study. Better considerations, drawn from the 
nature of mental and bodily activities, govern 
In doing this 
he must have the perfect freedom of an artist. 
How absurd it would be for a board. of directors 
to dictate to a sculptor where he shall cut his 
marble ; equally absurd is it for any one not a 
true teacher to assume to direct the artist-teacher 
in the classification of his pupils. Freedom that 
comes from thorough knowledge must never be 
abridged. 

1. Determine your own temperament ; then 

2. Determine the temperaments of your pupils. 
The difficulties will be found in those of mixed 
character. No onecan mistake a pure servous, 
sanguine, bilious, or lymphatic child ; but, the 
truth is, such unadulterated specimens are sel- 
dom found. It is the mixed species that will 
give trouble. 

3. Having determined to the best of your 
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ability the predominating temperament, treat 
each child according to the following rules : 

a. Do not put two pupils of the same temper- 
ament together. 

6. Ask more questions of the lymphatic than 
the nervous. 

¢. Do not point out publicly to the nervous 
child his mistakes. Suggest quietly. 

a.$ 
tone of voice, to the nervous girl; a little more 
emphasis can be used in addressing the lym- 


phatic boy. 
Do not say to the nervous girl, ‘‘ Sit down ;”” 
“ Don’t jump around so much ;” “‘ Don’t ask so 


many questions.”’ It will do no good. A quiet, 
kind remark, in a quiet tone of voice, or simply 
a motion of the hand, will be sufficient. 

¢. Bear a great deal from the nervous without 
complaint. Scolding is mental arsenic to the 
sanguine-nervous pupil. A few emphatic re- 
marks will often do the stolid boy good, but let 
them be made to him alone. 

J. A nervous-sanguine child will bear a great 
deal of firm government. Don’t be afraid to 
say quietly, but firmly and kindly, ‘‘ No.” Tears 
will flow ; angry, hasty words very likely will be 
uttered, but don’t mind; keep cool, collected, 
and firm ; say little, and that little kindly, in a 
quieting tone of voice. The shower will pass, 
and with the tear-drop on the cheek the penitent 
regret will follow. 

g. If the bilious temperament is mixed with a 
little lymphatic and a little nervous, there will 
often be difficulty of a serious nature. Outbursts 
of passion will not pass pleasantly away, but 
there will be sulkiness, moroseness, backbiting, 
and a disposition to stir up mischief. This 
needs careful treatment. ‘The best way to treat 
such cases as these is, (1) ask the doing of a 
favor ; (2) show confidence by assigning some 
special work where it is possible; (3) talk alone, 
and in a natural but decided tone of voice 
awaken the consciousness; (4) be unyielding in 
action, but use great care how you threaten or 
promise, or seem anxious to obtaif personal 
favor; (5) if you have been wrong, say so in a 
manly manner, but not in a craven spirit; (6) 
keep the reins as in driving horses, in your own 
hands; (7) ask a skillful horse-trainer how he 
deals with a balky horse, and apply his wisdom 
to the child. 

A. Because a lymphatic child is apparently 
stubborn, be pacatal you do not mistake his 
motive. A nervous teacher trying to move a 
phlegmatic boy to action by mere nervousness 
is a ridiculous sight. The immobility of the one 
is only matched by the impatience of the other. 

z, The temperaments most injured by injudi- 
cious teachers are the bilious and nervous. The 
sanguine and lymphatic will stand uninjured a 
great amount of abuse. 

Many a bilious boy has been sent to the 
state’s prison, if not to the gallows, by ignorant 
teachers. 

General Notes.—1t. Be certain you under- 
stand your child before you punish. 

2. Be also certain the child understands you 
before you blame him. 

3. General, complaining remarks before the 


ak quietly and slowly, in a natural’ 
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whole school are always out of place. No two 
pupils hear them alike. 

4. The child of slow comprehensign, sluggish 
movements, may in the long-run come out 
ahead. 

5. The least hopeful temperament is the pure 
bilious-lymphatic, when it has been subjected to 
wrong influences at home or in the street. 

6. The most hopeful temperament is the 
nervous-lymphatic, when it has been properly 
trained at home or by associates. 

7. Only by slow degrees can permanent 
changes be effected in temperament. Se 
patient, but eternally persistent. 

It is impossible in this lecture to do much 
more than hint at some peculiarities that may 
serve as illustrations of what could be learned, 
had we time to study this subject continuously 
for several days. From a large number of 
illustrations I have selected eight which repre- 
sent a special study of noses. These we will 
notice for a few minutes. 

Let me remark that while we are apparently 
studying facial expressions we are doing some- 
thing more—we are studying mind as shown 
through the face. This is as really a branch of 
psychology as any subject could be. The hon- 
est student of temperament is a real psychologist. 

Again, it is more important for us to study 
noses, eyes, mouths, and the face as a whole 
than to study the printed page. In the face 
we see the direct product of the mind behind 
it. In the word we see its reflection more in- 
direct and obscure. The human face is strangely 
marked with mentality. 


DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES, 


Figure 1.—A very strong, positive nose, with 
push and enterprise, brilliancy and brains, con- 
siderable ingenuity—appreciation of the good 
things of this life. If she is a wife she prides 
herself on her good dinners. If she is a church 
member she is a manager of the fairs and ex- 
cursions. She would manage a husband with- 
out his knowing it. Genial disposition (look at 
the eyes), would make great sacrifices to please 
her friends. The last one on earth to hurt a 
friend. Incapable of spiteful remarks. The 
strong indention over the nostrils evinces a 
power of concentration of thought and an ability 
to pursue the even tenor of her way under the 
most confusing of disorderiy circumstances. 
The barely perceptible protuberance at the end 
is an evidence of originality of thought and in- 
genuity which, were shea man, would make an 
inventor of her, or, under other circumstances, 
a successful politician. The nose, taken as a 
whole, shows more character than the combined 
faces of some whole families. She would make 
a better principal than subordinate teacher. 

Fig. 2.—The young lady whose profile is 
here offered may be a Quakeress in her sobriety 
and demure carriage, but the nose says that 
if she is sober and demure it is the result of 
study and hard work, and is affected for a pur- 
pose. It also says she is bright, vivacious, and 
rather witty ; that she likes to talk captivating 
nonsense ; that she is somewhat emotional, and 
is positive in her likes and dislikes; that she is 
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by no means lacking in culture; that she is a 
little bit imperious and wilful, and if she can’t 
have her own sweet way will cry and force in- 
stant capitulation from any person who is not 
hopelessly and irredeemably hardened. She 
would not make a first-class teacher. 

Fig. 3.—A desire for the acquisition of knowl- 
‘ edge without too much hard work, and a dis- 
position to interest herself in behalf of her 
friends, are among the most prominent traits of 
this subject indicated by the nose. It is a be- 
nevolent sort of an organ, and perhaps more of 
this type decorate female faces than any other. 
The curve from eyebrow to tip is the mark of 
curiosity. The sharpness of the point is indica- 
tive of mental activity. I should not recom- 
mend her as a very successful teacher. 

Fig. 4.—Ladies who possess noses similiar to 
this may rest satisfied in the consciousness that 
while it is in no way a remarkable one it does 
not violate any confidences or divulge any hid- 
den infirmities of temper or disposition. It is a 
composite nose, pure and simple, and belongs 
to a lady of social instincts and likings, and an 
exceedingly good conversationalist. It is a 
healthy, temperate nose, and its owner would 
not be led by it into intemperate.acts of folly. 
Neither does it belong to a person of extreme 
caution and reserve. It could not belong to 
other than an accomplished and refined lady, 
possessing a full bouquet of all the social graces 
which go to make the highest type of woman- 
kind. Good nose. Can be trusted. Would 
make a good assistant teacher. 

Fig 5.—It is a vigorous, pushing nose, yet 
refined and cultured to the last degree. It is 
what is called a strong nose, in the completest 
sense of the word. There is not the first line 
to indicate a politic or tricky disposition. In 
fact, the reverse is the case. It is beyond doubt 
an intensely conscientious nose, and coupled 
with the positive jaw development, evinces a 
rock-like firmness in fidelity to principle and 
conviction. The woman who possessed such a 
nose, as Harriet Martineau, Susan B. Anthony, 
and Agnes Strickland, has almost invariably 
made herself a power in her world, whether 
large or small There is considerable idealism 
in this face, coupled with a good deal of practi- 
cal, hard common sense. 

Fig. 6.—This is essentially a feminine nose, 
there being a touch of curiosity and a great deal 
of affection init. It is a loving and lovable 
nose, a good, comfortable nose to get along 
with, a bright and energetic nose withal, and 
one in which high aspirations, social graces, a 
strong desire to please, an intense capability 
for emotion, are all prominently a The 
grosser lines of the masculine snub are wanting, 
and while the class to which it belongs is not 
the highest, yet it is vastly superior to many 
more pretentious noses which carry along with 
their evidences of profundity the marks of dis- 
agreeable traits which more than offset the 
re superiority. Would make a good 

er. 

Fig.7.—" Uncertain, coy, and hard to please,” 
fond of praise, and intolerant of anything bor- 
dering on failure is what the above nose pro- 
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claims as traits of its fair owner. It is a very 
good one and means considerable. It is a fair 
example of the composite, and on the whole is 
complimentary to its wearer. There is con- 
siderable strength and push about the lower 
part of the organ, and whatever the sphere of 
life the proprietor of a nose of this sort may be 
in, she must be successful or be unhappy. 
Social conquest and luxury once enjoyed would 
be simple necessities thereafter. While not an 
intellectual nose, it is brainy enough for all 
practical purposes, and is pre-eminently a social 
one, Not a first-class teacher. 

Fig. 8.—A very fair example of the composite 
is a well-balanced, cultured nose, showing the 
good qualities of the brain rather than of the 
heart. It is a literary, but not an artistic nose, 
and the refinement of the lines is unquestioned. 
It is not an impulsive nose, nor do the material 
tastes and desires show in it to any great ex- 
tent. It is a self-contained, even tempered 
nose, but not one willing to take a second 
place. Morally and mentally it is rather strong 
than otherwise, and is such an one as might be 
inherited from a good long line of worthy ances- 
tors. She would make a good teacher. 

The type faces described at the close of 
the lecture added greatly to its interest, but 
of course we cannot reproduce them. 

Miss DorttTs gave a recitation, and sang a 
song, after which the chair called for the 
discussion of Dr. Wickersham’s paper on 


FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 


‘Supt. HorrEecker, of Montgomery, said 
that the time for reading of the paper hav- 
ing been advanced to the first day, he had 
not arrived early enough to hear it, and he 
could therefore only speak to the general 
question. It would seem impossible that a 
man who favored free schools should oppose 
free books. Free books are as essential to 
a free school as pure air is to pure blood. 
Montgomery county awakens slowly to this 
fact; but we have 33 districts with 300 
schools in which all is free, and much of 
this growth is due to discussion of the sub- 
ject at local institutes. All opportunities of 
reaching directors are utilized. The prin- 
cipal objection was that it would encourage 
wastefulness ; registers were furnished, and 
the teachers required to keep close account, 
and the results met the objection. As to 
the cost, in long-term districts it is little 
over 50 cents per pupil per year; the schools 
are better classified, the attendance is bet- 
ter, the people are better satisfied. With 
us there will be no backward step. The 
subject should be agitated until we catch 
the spirit of Dr. Wickersham, and secure the 
universal adoption of this plan throughout 
the Commonwealth. 

Deputy Supt. Houck said the paper was 
unanswerable at every point, but one objec- 
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tion that would be made had not been men- 
tioned. There are many districts where if 
any improvement is made, as the building 
of a good school-house, etc., the Directors 
think it necessary to economize in teachers’ 
salaries, or at least refuse to vote a deserved 
increase, on the ground that they cannot af- 
ford it. The same will occur in such places 
if free books are adopted; the teachers will 
have to help pay for them. This is practical ; 
we have had experience of it. When the 
school term was extended, in many places 
the salaries were correspondingly lowered. 
So while the free book proposition is very 
good in itself, he feared the teachers would 
often have to aid in footing the bill. We 
have just secured an increased appropria- 
tion, and the teachers’ salaries should have 
the benefit of it: but in how many places 
will they get it? We have heard about the 
advantage we will have from chairs of Peda- 
gogics in the universities; but who is going 
to put six or seven years into study with a 
prospect of $30 a month for six months in 
the year? ‘The miserable salaries paid to 
teachers in many parts of Pennsylvania are 
a reproach to the State, and he was slow to 
urge anything that will make matters worse 
or postpone improvements in the direction 
of better pay. 

Prof. Dur.inc being absent, Dr. Epw. 
Brooks, who had been announced to open 
the discussion of his paper, was requested to 
prepare one instead, which he did, and it 
was now read as follows : 


THE BEAUTIFUL AS A FACTOR IN EDUCATION.,: 


The bps ea object of education is the train- 
ing and development of the mind. The mind 
is developed and trained by incifing it to a nor- 
mal and many-sided activity. All the activities 
of the mind are embraced under the three grand 
divisions, Intellect, Sensibility and Will. The 
Intellect is trained and developed by means of 
ideas and thoughts ; the Sensibilities are trained 
and developed by means of emotions, affections 
and desires ; the Will is trained and developed 
by means of choices and executive volitions. 

If we analyze the activities and products of 
the mind we find that Ideas give rise to 
thoughts, and also to feelings and volitions; 
hence the fundamental agency for inducing 
mental activity is that of Ideas. The funda- 
mental agency, therefore, for training and de- 
veloping the mind is Ideas. 

All the Ideas of the human mind may be em- 
braced under three general classes—ideas of the 
True, the Beautiful, and the Good. The True 
appeals to the Intellect, and its product is 
Science ; the Beautiful appeals to the Sensibili- 
ties, and its products are the Fine Arts; the 
Good appeals to both Sensibilities and Will, and 


its products are Conduct and Character. These. 


three great ideas—the True, the Beautiful, and 
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the Good—are the three great factors of educa- 
tion and civilization. 

Of the value of Science as a factor of educa- 
tion no question can be raised. The search for 
and development of truth has been a powerful 
influence in the spiritual development of the 
race. By means of scientific inquiry man has 
wrested from the grasp of nature some of her 
profoundest truths, and used them for his com- 
fort, enjoyment and improvement. Science has 
banished superstition, elevated labor, dissemi- 
nated learning, liberalized governments, and 
even modified theology. Indeed, Science may 
be regarded as one of the ladders upon which 
mankind have climbed upward from barbarism 
to civilization. 

The True is thus undoubtedly one of the great 
factors of the problem of education; the soul 
has developed in its search for and application 
of the truth. Is the Beautiful also a factor of 
this problem? is the inquiry of the present oc- 
casion—Has the idea of the Beautiful also aided 
in the culture and development of the human 
soul, and thus in lifting mankind up into a 
higher intellectual and spiritual life? Are the 
Fine Arts also, like the sciences, instruments of 
spiritual growth and development? To this 
question, though not quite so evident as in the 
case of science, we believe an affirmative 
answer may also be given. The Beautiful is 
also an important factor of the problem of 
education. Let us notice briefly the value of 
the Beautiful to mankind, and then consider 
how it may be employed in education. 


I. VALUE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


The ministry of the Beautiful is largely that of 
an unconscious and silently permeating influ- 
ence—the surroundings of childhood, the scen- 
ery upon which the young eye opens and is ac- 
customed to dwell, the garden flowers, the 
spreading meadows, the blossoming orchards, 
the shady groves, the purpled hills, the flowing 
river,—all give shape and color to the soul. 
Born and reared in a great city, or among the 
varied hills and valleys of New England, can- 
not but make a vast difference in the taste and 
feelings of a man or woman. Had Shakspeare 
been reared in the streets of London his imagina- 
tion would never have given birth to those 
beautiful images glowing with the charms of the 
English landscape. Had Burns spent his child- 
hood among the snows of Greenland, he never 
would have sung of the ‘‘ Wee, modest, crim- 
son-tipped flower,” or ‘‘ Ye banks and braes o’” 
Bonny Doon.” ‘“ Thanatopsis"’ and “The 
Evening Wind,” were born in a poetic mind 
fed with the sweet influences of rock and wood 
and flowing river. The intangible influences 
of beauty enter into the human soul and shape 
it to “ finer issues " of thought and feeling. 

This truth is manifested in the natural char- 
acteristics of the various peoples of the globe. 
The brightness of the sun and stars in oriental 
climes led to a development of the religious 
consciousness into the practice of fire worship- 
pers and star worshippers ; the hills and valleys 
and delicious climate of ancient Greece culti- 
vated that fine sense of the beautiful that made 
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Athens the mother of art and poetry ; the sunny 
skies and purpled hills and verdant valleys and 
soft balmy breezes of Italy have been instru- 
mental in making her the home of music, 
poetry, painting and sculpture. It is such in- 
fluences as these, silently permeating and work- 
ing in the human soul, that have shaped and 
colored and inspired the taste and preferences 
and longings of mankind, and helped to stamp 
a civilization with national characteristics. As 
the flavor of a peach or the fragrance of a rose 
is affected by the indescribable differences of soil 
and climate, so the mysterious and subtle in- 
fluences of beauty, shape and color the work- 
ings and expressions of the human soul. The 
boy may not remember one of the silly stories 
or vulgar jests that he may have heard in his 
childhood, but his sense of refinement has been 
blunted and the purity of his imagination 
soiled. What is known as “good breeding”’ is 
a subtle peculiarity of manner and behavior that 
has come from the surroundings of a refined 
and cultured companionship. In all these 
things it is the intangibie, etherial element of 
beauty that is most. prominent in the work. 

Beauty is a factor of the problem of education 
by its refining influences on the human heart. 
The element of beauty breathes of the spirit of 

urity and refinement which insensibly flows 
into the human soul and moulds the character. 
The mind that is susceptible to the beauties of 
nature and art naturally turns away with a feel- 
ing of disgust from all that is coarse and vulgar, 
and seeks companionship with the refined and 
elevated. ‘‘ There is no more potent antidote 
for low sensuality,’’ says Schlegel, “than the 
admiration of beauty.’’ A taste for music, 
poetry, pictures, etc., will tend to destroy the 
attractions of the drinking saloon or the vulgar 
wit and ribald jest of the uncultured crowd. 
A home of taste and refinement will infuse a 
spirit of refinement into the mind that tends to 
lift it above the grossness of vicious and degrad- 
ing indulgences. As the sunlight which comes 
streaming out of the depths of the pure blue 
heavens puts its golden arms around the flowers 
and lifts them up into bloom and fragrance, so 
the spirit of beauty is the light of the world of 
thought and feeling; and the soul grows and 
refines in this light as the lily refines in the sun- 
light of day. 

The Beautiful is a factor of education in that 
it provides a source of pure enjoyment to man- 
kind, for the race is largely moulded by its 
pastimes and sources of pleasure. One of the 
purest and most exquisite pleasures is that 
which comes from a communion with the works 
of nature and art. The soul thrills with an ex- 
quisite delight as we read the tender sonnet or 
sublime epic, wander through the frescoed halls 
or galleries of immortal paintings, or listen to the 
combined voices of man and instrument as they 
blend in the graceful opera or grand oratorio. 
So also the beauties of nature, as seen in the 
various objects of the physical world around us, 
awaken in us feelings of enjoyment that lift the 
soul into a purer atmosphere of thought and 
action. The tender light of the auroral dawn, 
the liquid depths of the blue sky, the fleecy 
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clouds floating above in a multitude of mimic 
forms, the pure white lily or blushing rose of 
the garden, the modest violet or pale blue cam- 
panula of the shady forest, the songs of birds 
filling the air with sweet melodies, the purpled 
hills, the arching bow, the laughing cascade, 
the thundering cataract—all these touch the soul 
and cause it to swell with a feeling of delight 
beyond the power of words to express, and 
awaken aspirations and longings that lead to 
new issues of thought and character. 

Beauty is a factor of education in that it cul- 
tivates the spirit of contentment by flinging a 
charm over the humblest objects and circum- 
stances of life. It is a spirit that fills the world 
with its presence, and may be as prominent in 
the cot of the peasant as the palace of the aris- 
tocrat. The rose is as fragrant, the lily as white, 
the hyacinth as delicately blue, when planted 
and cared for by the fingers of the rustic coun- 
try girl as by the jeweled fingers of the city 
belle. Wordsworth voiced a universal senti- 
ment when he said, ‘‘ To me the meanest flower 
that blows can give thoughts that do often lie 
too deep for tears."’ Burns at the humble task 
of a plow-boy could find a theme in a simple 
daisy for those exquisite lines, ‘‘ Wee, modest, 
crimson-tipped flower,’ and the upturned nest 
of a field-mouse inspired one of the rarest lit- 
erary gems of the language. The cot may be 
never so lowly, but a few flowers in the window, 
some wreaths of rich-colored autumn leaves 
hanging upon the wall, and a tasteful mingling 
of colors and arrangement of furniture, may 
make it seem almost as attractive as the pala- 
tial residence of the millionaire. It is the mis- 
sion of the Beautiful to raise up the lowly 
things of life and enrobe them with that 
subtle and etherial spirit of beauty that shall 
make them a source of perpetual delight and 
contentment. 

The Beautiful is a factor of education because 
it leads to the culture of morality. The love of 
the Beautiful, in its natural tendency to refine the 
mind, tends also to attract it into the paths of 
purity and virtue. A taste for the beautiful in 
nature anc art will naturally lead to a love of 
moral beauty; and a love of moral beauty leads 
to virtuous actions. The mind that is suscepti- 
ble to external beauty, that delights in the 
beauty of color, form and tone, will naturally be 
open to the influences of morality, for virtue zs 
moral beauty. Conscience and taste are so 
related that they have a reciprocal influence 
upon each other. Many persons do right from 
the love of the beautiful which they perceive in 
moral action, aside from the incentive of moral 
obligation. A cultured infidel might refrain 
from profanity because he felt that it was vulgar 
to swear; and the very coarseness of the life of 
a courtesan would weaken her attractions to a 
person of true refinement and delicacy of feel- 
ing, even if there were no restraining influences 
of moral principle. It is indeed true, that “‘vice 
is a monster of such hideous mien,” that we 
shun it on account of its deformity; while the 
fair goddess of Virtue, ever radiant with celestial 
beauty, entices us into the paths of purity and 
morality. Beauty is thus a minister of virtue, 
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and tends to purify the heart, ennoble the as- 
pirations, and dignify the life. 

Beauty is a factor of education also because 
it is an aid and an incentive to religion. The 
Beautiful in the world is a divine presence, and 
leads the soul upward toward the ineffable 
beauty ofthe Divine Artist who has given it ex- 
pression. All radiant with the glory of the 
celestial world, it turns the mind upward towards 
the source of eternal and heavenly beauty. The 
Beautiful is thus one of the ladders on which 
the soul rises towards the pure and the heavenly. 
“In days of yore,”’ says Schiller, ‘“‘ nothing was 
holy but the Beautiful; and mankind began the 
worship of the gods by bowing at the altars of 
beauty.” The “mother church” has under- 
stood this ministry of the Beautiful, and em- 
ployed it for deepening the religious feeling and 
devotion of the people. _ Painting and sculp- 
ture and architecture and poetry and music 
have all been enlisted in the interests of relig- 
ion. It is in the service of religion also that art 
has achieved its greatest triumphs. The most 
beautiful frescoes are those of Michael Angelo 
on the ceiling of the Sistine chapel; the master- 
pieces of Raphael are the Madonnas and the 
Transfiguration of the Saviour; the noblest 
specimens of modern architecture are found in 
the cathedrals of Europe; and the grandest 
musical compositors are the sacred fugues of 
Bach and the oratories of Hayden and 
Handel. 

The Beautiful is thus a factor of education in 
that it is an agent of morality and religion. It 
must be admitted however, that zesthetic culture 
is not always found associated with moral and 
religious culture. The very sensitiveness of the 
soul developed by the love of the Beautiful ren- 
ders it susceptible to some of the influences and 
temptations which lower the moral tone and de- 
grade the life. Edgar A. Poe had the genius 
of an angel, but his selfish disposition and in- 
temperate habits placed him among those who 
had fallen from the high position pf innocence 
and virtue. Lord Byron’s vivid imagination 
and refined literary taste could not keep him 
from the degrading companionship of his Vene- 
tian life, nor preserve his muse from the volup- 
tuous passages of Don Juan. The love of the 
beautiful by itself will not always make us either 
virtuous or religious. Had Raphael been mor- 
ally what he was zsthetically, even Christ him- 
self would almost have had a rival in virtue. 
The theology of the Greeks presented the first 
example of a.system of ethics founded upon 
the Beautiful, but was insufficient because 
beauty and piety are not identical. Religious 
faith and feeling must flow from the religious 
nature rather than the esthetic nature ; but piety 
and beauty may go hand in hand, for the high- 
est beauty is that of the spiritual nature which 
manifests itself in a pure and noble character. 
The most beautiful object on earth is a true and 
beautiful womanhood, and the noblest object of 
life is a high and lofty manhood. The spirit of 
the Beautiful may therefore unite its. attractions 
with the spirit of the Good, and enhance its 
glory as clambering vine-leaves adorn Corin- 
thian columns and Gothic arches. 
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II. APPLICATION OF BEAUTY IN EDUCATION, 


Assuming then the value of the Beautiful 
as one of the factors of education, a practical 
question presents itself as to how we can make 
use of this element in the education of man- 
kind. A few words on this subject may be of 
sufficient interest to claim your further atten- 
tion for a few minutes. 

And first I remark that the work of education 
through the influence of the Beautiful should be- 
gin with the earliest experience of the child. 
Childhood is the time for the deepest and most 
permanent impressions of every kind; and 
among these impressions none are more deeply 
felt than those of the Beautiful. Every child is 
naturally attracted by the beauty of forms, 
colors, and sounds; or repelled bv what is ugly, 
coarse, and discordant. ‘‘ Beauty,’’ says Emer- 
son, ‘‘is the pilot of the young soul ;” and by its 
influence we may guide the souls of children 
in the development of those spiritual attributes 
that give excellence and symmetry to their 
after-lives. 

This ministry of the Beautiful should begin in 
the home-life of the child. Every home should, 
so far as possible, be made a nursery of refine- 
ment and good taste. The surroundings of the 
house should be such as to cultivate a sense of 
harmony and a love for the charms of rural 
scenery. The yard should be covered with a 
soft green sward, flowers should bloom in the 
garden and give fragrance to the air; shade 
trees should be planted around the house and 
along the lanes, and the birds be invited to 
make their nests in the branches and lend the 
charm of melody to the scene. Within the 
house, there should be an air of neatness and 
an atmosphere of culture and refinement. Pic- 
tures should adorn the walls, they need not be 
costly or rare ;a bouquet should often give beauty 
to the table of the dining room; there could be 
an organ or piano in the parlor or sitting-room 
so that music may lend a charm to the home 
life ; literary gems should be read, and recited 
at meal time or other convenient place; poetry 
and history should take the place of gossip in 
the conversation of the household; and every 
practical means should be taken to make home 
a centre of culture and refinement. Give the 
country refined and cultured homes, and, even 
if nothing be said of morality and religion, we 
would lift our people up into a higher spiritual 
life that would go far to banish vice and crime, 
and make our jails and penitentiaries almost . 
needless. 

The element of beauty should also be made 
influential in the school-life of the child. Our 
school-houses should be surrounded with school 
grounds that may minister to the taste for the 
artistic and beautiful. There should be green 
sward, gravelled walks, beds of flowers, shady 
trees, and singing birds. Surroundings like 
these, which are possible with but little expense, 
will do much to refine the taste, elevate the 
feelings, banish rudeness of behavior, and facil- 
itate the discipline of the school. Within the 
school-room there should be an air of neatness 
and refinement. Rude furniture, soiled walls, 
and dirty floors, are terrible demoralizers of 
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young children. The old school-houses with 
their unpainted and mutilated pine desks and 
slab benches were a continual temptation to 
boys to use their pencils and knives and thus 
contribute to the scene of mutilation and de- 
struction. Give the children neat and cleanly 
school-rooms, suitable and beautiful furniture, 
and you remove the temptation for destruction ; 
and they will keep their jack-knives in their 
pockets and use their pencils for more laudable 
urposes. The child has an inborn love for the 
autiful; and his sensitive soul responds so 
readily to his surroundings that both feeling and 
conduct will act in harmony therewith. I have 
known a complete revolution in the discipline 
and deportment of a school to result from a little 
whitewash on the walls, some fresh paint on the 
wood-work, and the introduction of outline maps 
and a new set of school furniture. The furni- 
ture of our school-rooms should therefore be 
neat and attractive, maps and pictures should 
hang upon the walls, a bouquet of flowers should 
often adorn the teacher’s desk, the colors of the 
furniture should be harmoniously blended, and 
everything practicable be done to create an 
atmosphere that gratifies the taste and har- 
monizes the feelings, and thus, through the im- 
palpable influences of beauty, lifts the youthful 
mind up into a higher spiritual life. 

All the exercises of the school should, so far 
as possible, be permeated by this element of 
the Beautiful. The work written upon the 
blackboard should be neat and symmetrical, 
and in this respect the teacher should be an 
example to his pupils. A careless teacher, 
with awkward and uncouth writing on the 
blackboard, can produce a feeling of nervous- 
ness and restlessness in his class that will make 
them disorderly and inattentive; while neat 
and beautiful work in grammar and arithmetic 
flowing from the crayon of the teacher will at- 
tract the attention, command the admiration, 
and create a feeling of pleasure that results in 
industry and good order. 

More especially should this zesthetic element 
control the use of the voice in the school-room. 
The soul is so constituted that it is soothed and 
charmed with beautiful tones and musical 
cadences and the flowing movements of rhyth- 
mical utterances. Whatever is harsh and dis- 
cordant, or, lacking in the regularity of rhyth- 
mical movement, disturbs and agitates the feel- 
ing and induces a feeling of nervousness that 
tends to restlessness, disorder, and disobedi- 
ence. The voices of children in recitation and 
in the reading classes should be trained to soft 
and gentle utterances and, so far as possible, be 
sweet and musical. The old “school-room 
tone,”’ with its high pitch and strained and un- 
natural force, was not only an offence to good 
taste but a source of disorder and confusion. A 
few years ago the authorities of the city of Bal- 
timore made a rule that any teacher who al- 
lowed pupils to use the old-fashioned ‘‘ school- 
room tone’’ in recitation should forfeit her situ- 
ation ; and they no doubt acted wisely thereby, 
for a gentle and natural style of expression is 
for many situations in life worth as much as a 
bataieles of grammar or arithmetic. 
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In this respect, as in all others, the teacher 
should be an example to her pupils. Her voice 
should be natural, kindly, and sympathetic, and 
her words should flow out in sweet and musical 
cadences. For the acquisition of a pure and 
natural style of expression, so rare in the exer- 
cises of the school-room, it would pay some 
teachers to take some common-sense lessons in 
the art of elocution. Many teachers do a great 
deal to disturb and even demoralize their schools 
by the improper and unnatural use of the voice 
in teaching. I can take a class in mental arith- 
metic, even when they are well prepared on the 
lesson, and so completely demoralize them in a 
few moments by my method of reading the 
problems, that they can hardly repeat or ana- 
lyze a single example. A harsh, shrill voice, 
with a jerky and explosive utterance, is a more 
frequent source of disquiet and disorder in the 
school-room than most teachers are aware of; 
while a soft, sweet voice, with a quiet, gentle 
and sympathetic utterance, will soothe and quiet 
a restless group of children, and charm them to 
industry and obedience. 

I suggest also that so far as possible we should 
utilize the physical surroundings of our pupils for 
zesthetic culture. I believe that my own tastes 
and character were largely affected: by the 
scenery by which I was surrounded in child- 
hood. Before me flowed the classic Hudson 
with its white-winged sloops, its double-winged 
schooners, and its swiftly-moving steamboats ; 
behind me and circling around toward the left, 
were the Colabark mountains, dark, grand, and 
full of mysterious and magical traditions ; on 
the left rose the rounded peak of Stony Point, 
with its patriotic memories of the Revolution ; 
then there were the swiftly-flowing mountain 
stream, the sparkling cascade from the haunted 
swamp, the lowland bridge with its headless 
horseman so often seen on dark and stormy 
nights, and the spectre-haunted: woods where 
the pirate Kidd had buried his ill-gotten stores. 
Indeed, I have sometimes thought if all these 
things had been properly utilized there might 
have been the gifts of the poet or artist added 
to that of the teacher. It was my ambition as a 
teacher that some of my pupils should attain to 
eminence in the world of literature—a wish that 
has been only partly gratified; but had I my 
work to do over again I should endeavor to do 
more to give them the inspiration drawn from 
natural scenery than from the rules of rhetoric 
or the pages of literature. 

Lastly, I observe that beauty of dehavior is 
also a powerful influence in the education of 
children. Gentle manners and a graceful car- 
riage carry with themselves a charm that com- 
mands admiration and esteem, and is a stronger 
influence for obedience than threats and pun- 
ishments. Herein is one reason why women 
are often more successful in governing a school 
of rough and uncultivated boysthan men. Even 
the most uncultured men feel the subtle in- 
fluence of refined manners, and yield them- 
selves unconsciously to the spell. It was said 
of Lady Hastings that to know her was equiva- 
lent to a liberal education ; and the indescriba- 
ble charm of some women will do more for the 
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building of character among their pupils than 
all the studies of the school-room. 

Besides, beauty of behavior is a stepping- 
stone to virtuous conduct. ‘‘Manners and 
morals ’’ is the proper order in culture, for good 
manners are often the pathway to good morals. 
A taste for what is pleasing and beautiful will 
naturally develop a conscience for what is good 
and honorable. The human race has risen to its 
conceptions of the right partly through its love 
for what was attractive to the sense of beauty. 
To civilize an Indian squaw, we would not begin 
with the catechism and Bible, but rather with a 
cake of soap, a hair-brush, and a looking-glass: 
and I have seen some country schools in which 
the deportment could have been improved by a 
good, thorough washing. Physical purity isa 
stepping-stone to spiritual purity; ‘‘clean hands,” 
is a significant term for honesty in official posi- 
tion. A child will be better behaved when its 
face and hands are not covered with dirt. A 
neat dress and a new pair of shoes will do more 
to keep it out of mischief than the interdiction of 
the teacher or the fear of punishment. 

I have seen boys whose imitation of the un- 
couth manners of some handsome rowdy was 
their first step towards rowdyism. Let a boy 
wear his hat on one side of his head, roll up 
his trousers to the top of his boots, and jam his 
hands deep into his pockets, because he thinks 
it looks manly, and he may soon feel like rob- 
bing an orchard or a barnyard. Bad manners 
and bad conduct are more closely related than 
most people are aware of. So I would advise 
that teachers and parents pay special attention 
to the manners of children, not only for their 
own intrinsic value, but that through the beauty 
of behavior they may rise to the appreciation 
and practice of upright and honorable conduct. 

Let us therefore realize that the Beautiful is 
one of the important factors in the problem of 
education. Let us endeavor to cultivate the 
taste of children, as well as their intellect and 
conscience. Let us aim to develop a love for 
the beautiful as found in literature’ in art. and 
in nature, and thus open to them a source of 
refined and elevating enjoyment. Especially 
let us make use of it as one of the ladders upon 
which we may lead them upward into the higher 
sphere of morality and religion. The highest 
beauty is that which belongs to conduct and 
character; and moral action patterned after a 
high ideal of excelience becomes artistic. 
Every man may therefore be an artist, the artist 
of character, ever striving to realize that which 
is higher, purer, and nobler than his present 
self. As we endeavor to realize these models 
of spiritual excellence, we shall rise to a fuller 
appreciation of that Divine beauty which is 
above all, in all, and through all. We may 
thus come to feel with the ancients that the 
soul alone is beautiful ; and in loving the beau- 
tiful the soul loves its own image as there ex- 
pressed. With such an appreciation of those 
Spiritual endowments that give grace to woman- 
hood and dignity to manhood we may feel to 
join with old Socrates in the prayer, ‘‘O Pan, 
and ye other gods of this sacred place, grant to 
make me beautiful within!” 
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At the close of Dr. Brooks’ address an in- 
vitation was given the members to visit the 
building of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, after which Association adjourned 
until 8 p. m, 


— 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 








HE evening exercises were opened with 

a song by Miss Dortts, after which Dr. 
Brooks, in a few complimentary remarks, 
introduced the lecturer of the evening, Dr. 
Wo. T. Harris, of Concord Mass., who de- 
livered the address on ERM aPC = 


5: ER 


SO ais COSI 


THE DUTY OF THE HIGH SCHOOL TO SUPPORT 
THE COLLEGE, 
which appeared in the August number of 
The Journal, at pages 44-53. 
The session closed with a vocal solo, 
‘¢ The Handwriting on the Wall.’’ 


> 
> 


THURSDAY MORNING. 








HE devotional exercise at the opening 

of the session was led by Rev. Dr. H. 
C. SwentTzEL, of Trinity P. E. church of 
Scranton. 

The ballot for formal election of the offi- 
cers nominated yesterday (see page 81) was 
deposited, and their election declared by 
the President. The tellers appointed were 
Supts. Grimes and Bevan, Misses Gerhart, 
Kenuon and Heberly. 

A proposition prevailed to dispense with 
the afternoon session and hear all the papers 
this morning, but this was afterwards re- 
considered. 

Dr. J. H. Harris, of Factoryville, Pa., 
then read the following paper on 


“EDUCATION AND HEREDITY. 


No generation can be raised much above the 
generation which precedes it. And this is.true 
not only because each generation educates the 
next, but also because it transmits to its suc- 
cessor its own character. The child is nota 
block of marble to be chiseled into whatever 
form the artist chooses ; but is endowed with a 
will within whose precincts none can enter. 
within which the Creator himself does not enter 
with any coercive power. 

The will, which determines character, if it is 
not itself character, is, both in energy and per- 
sistence, a matter of inheritance, and is found 
ordinarily to have shaped for itself an organism 
suited to its distinctive nature; so that we can 
with some assurance decide from the physical 
appearance of a man as to the characteristics of 
his will. The child comes to us with certain 
mental traits received from his ancestors. Our 
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race is continued by propagation according to 
certain fixed laws, so that there are no freaks 
of nature in the production of either small or 
great men. The blood which flowed in the 
veins of Patrick Henry flowed also in the veins 
of William Robertson, the historian, and in Wil- 
liam Winston, next to Henry the most eloquent 
man of his time. Patrick Henry did not become 
the great orator that he was because he devoted 
his days to the study of Butler’s Analogy, and 
his nights to the perusal of “Livy's pictured 
page,’ but he so devoted himself because the 
spirit of 'ozic and eloquence was in him; just 
as Ferguson, the Scotch shepherd, did not be- 
come an astronomer by studying the stars, but 
he studied the stars because he was an astron- 
omer. There are types of mind which delight 
in physical nature in her manifold forms ; others 
in the study of mathematics ; others in language; 
others still in art. Paschal, before the age of 
fourteen, discovered, unaided, the principal 

ropositions of the first book of Euclid ; Mozart, 
Letees the age of six, composed pieces of music 
of singular merit ; and they did so, as the people 
say, ‘ ‘because it was in them.” The philoso- 

her cannot say more. It was in them because 
it was born in them. They had their power as 
as a heritage through their ancestors, and not as 
a direct gift from Heaven. I believe indeed 
that for every great occasion God has his great 
man ready, but he prepares the man in accord- 
ance with his own way of working, nourishing 
the germ through ages and bringing it to matu- 
rity at the fullness of times. 

It follows from the nature of the human soul, 
endowed with will, that all education must be 
essentially se/feducation, and that this devel- 
opment of self will be along the lines of heredi- 
tary tendency. This would be true if education 
were the acquisition of knowledge only. For 
knowledge is not a matter of memory merely, 
but of character. We know that which we 
master and assimilate; and mastery is of the 
will, and assimilation is of the intellect and 
desires. We listen to an address or read a 
book: part we absorb and build into ourselves, 
and part we unconsciously reject. What we 
assimilate and what we reject depends on what 
we are; and thus character determines knowl- 
edge. But when we reflect that education is 
chiefly the development of will, of motives, of 
mind, we perceive yet more clearly that this 
development must from its nature be se//-devel- 
opment, and so along the lines of hereditary 
tendency. In some cases this tendency is very 
strong. Edwards, the naturalist, had an irresist- 
ible longing to be always among living things. 
“‘ This,” he says, “is the only reason I can give 
for becoming a lover of nature.”” This man 
with this Gindoney was threatened, was flogged 
unmercifully,and was expelled from three schools 
before he was six years of age. How happy for 
him, how much better for science, if he had 
found a wise teacher to encourage and direct 
him; if he like Faraday had been discovered 
by some Humphrey Davy. Sir Humphrey Davy, 
ennumerating his discoveries, closed by saying, 
a But my greatest discovery was Michael Fara~- 

ay.” 
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The chief function of the educator is to dis- 
cover the tendency of each mind, to stimulate 
it along the line of its strength, to direct it, 
broaden it, furnish it food, and buttress it with 
habits of regularity, The world has outgrown 
and has no use for the philosophers who evolve 
systems of the universe out of their own con- 
sciousness. Men no longer go to nature with 
a message of their own, but deferentially they 
question what she has to say. So Bacon 
taught: ‘‘Man as the minister and interpreter 
of nature does and understands as much as his 
observations on the order of nature, either with 
regard to matter or mind, permit him ; and he 
neither knows nor is capable of more.” This 
sentiment revolutionized scientific methods— 
has borne fruit beyond the expectation even of 
its author. We need the application of the 
same principle to education. _The world has no 
use for—though I cannot say it has entirely 
outgrown—the educator who believes that the 
child is placed in his care to be moulded accord- 
ing to some pattern evolved from his own imag- 
ination, or received by tradition from the 
fathers. The real educator is the interpreter 
and servant of nature, and “ nature is to be 
subdued only by submission.”’ 

Reverently, therefore, the true educator 
stands before the child, who is nature, and a 
nobler nature than any other found in the earth 
or in any star in the heavens, and according to 
the clearest answer vouchsafed to him and his 
fellow-interpreters, touches, with awed spirit, 
and influences, according to whatever power is 
his, this nature, which is the last link in a series 
of sixty centuries, and the first in a series every 
individual of which will feel the effect of that 
touch in all the generations to come. 

In placing education in the position of an in- 
terpreter and agent of nature, we do assign to 
it a high place, and concede to it a mighty 
power. And by education we mean all those 
influences coming from created things that ef- 
fect changes in the soul of man. We include, 
therefore, all those influences that come 
from the world of sight and the world of 
sound, the influences of society and of mind 
upon mind, whether direct or through spoken 
or written thought. The educator, as the ser- 
vant of nature, finds himself standing utterly 
powerless in the presence of those essential 
traits that characterize men as men. He 
cannot add one more to the perceptive fac- 
ulties which we have received by inherit- 
ance from our ancestors; he cannot add an- 
other to the faculties of mind or of spirit which 
we have also inherited. These great essential 
characteristics of soul are beyond the power ot 
education to add to their number. In another 
direction, also, education finds herself impotent. 
She cannot raise the morally guilty into a con- 
dition of guiltlessness, nor into that state of per- 
fect purity known as Heaven. In that, educa- 
tion must trust man to the hand that made him, 
which is also the hand that redeemed him.. In 
the minor traits of heredity, the endless varia- 
tions arising from the possession of one quality 
or another in greater or less degree, education 
has great influence. The chief function of ed- 
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ucation, however, is to stimulate the mind to ac- 
tivity and direct it, and in this its power is im- 
measurable. It shows its power even upon the 
physical organism. ‘‘ The new generation of 
negroes,’’ says a southern journal, “is showing 
the effect of higher culture. All colored chil- 
dren, no matter how dusky in hue, show the 
change. Aquiline noses, smaller mouths with 
thinner lips, are the rule. This outward change 
isan index of the change within. When the 
man Friday had, from the diagram in the sand, 
comprehended some of the properties of the 
circle, he rose from the contemplation a changed 
man. His brain had deeper depressions, and 
so greater surface than before: his eye beamed 
with new lustre; his face began to shine with 
intelligence. The change was not great, to be 
sure, from one such effort. But let the process 
be repeated a thousand times, and his own 
mother would not know him, nor would he 
recognize his former self; and still less would 
his mother know her grandchildren. 

Equal education cannot lift all minds to the 
same heights. The memory of Grotius will 
retain a thousand times as much as the ordi- 
nary memory ; and while memory is the most 
educable of the faculties, no training can em- 
power the average memory to acquire and re- 
tain, with any strain of effort, what the memory 
of Grotius retains with perfect ease. Newton, 
at the age of twenty-three, wrote the Principia ; 
no mathematical training can enable many 
minds at maturity to follow its reasonings. Yet 
all grades of mind can be improved by educa- 
tion, and perhaps no mind has been so happy 
in surroundings and influences, and so ener- 
getic and well-directed in its activities, that it 
attained to the full measure of its possibilities. 

It is found that of those classed as idiotic or 
imbeciles, more than thirty per cent., under 
suitable instruction, have been raised to the 
capability of one-third of an average man; 
more than forty per cent. to the capability of 
two-thirds of an average man: and twenty-five 
per cent have been brought so neaf the stand- 
ard of average manhood as to defy the scrutiny 
of good judges when compared with average 
young men and women. It is especially those 
of the lower grades of endowment that need 
most the attention and help of the educator. 
For the man of supreme genius, the school can 
do but little. He can with slight loss dispense 
with it altogether. A Shakespeare will pursue 
his course of self-development, gathering from 
all life and from all literature, a ‘‘ universal ab- 
sorbent,’’ as he‘has been fitly called, and assim- 
ilating all that he takes in, with little need of 
direction and less need of stimulus; but as we 
descend from the highest to the lower grades of 
inherited powers, the need of educational help 
increases, and the skill of the educator is more 
severely tested. These require every resource 
of skill, every enheartening of spirit, every 
stimulation of will that the ablest mind, the 
largest heart, the most sympathetic soul, 
can give. A school like West Point, which ex- 
ists for a special purpose, may poems upon the 
principle of selection; but the great public 
school which exists, not to develop a few into 
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superior excellence, but for the uplifting of all 
—the great public school must be a help to 
those who most need help, and not spend its 
force solely nor chiefly for those who need it 
least. 

This argument acquires two-fold force, when 
we reflect that we work not on the present only, 
but working on the present, we work on the 
coming generations. These are the parents of 
the ages to come. Making due allowance for 
atavism, it is still true that if by education we 
raise this generation one degree in intelligence 
and morality, we lift the next and succeeding 
generations one degree. True, the individual, 
whatever his inheritance, may, through yielding 
to evil, rapidly deteriorate; so may a people, 
through luxury or the enervating influences of 
climate, or through loss of political freedom, in 
manifold ways, speedily lose their preéminence. 
For there is no guaranty in blood for growth in 
manly vigor, either for families or nations, but 
only in obedience to the laws of their being. It 
is a fact, however, full of hope, that evil is less 
persistent in man than virtue; that virtue will 
persist—upon condition of obedience, to be 
sure—to a thousand generations, whilst evil 
must either be abandoned, or the line become 
extinct by the third or fourth generation. It is 
because our work is with souls endued with a 
power of volition and self-direction, that we 
have hope in our work. If it were clay, pass- 
ive in our hands, we could fashion it according 
to our will ; but then the first storm would undo 
our work. But because we are working for 
minds, each gain is a gain forever. 

At this day, and before this audience, I need 
enter no plea for the education of women. But 
I may remind you that upon heredity is based 
the strongest reason for the best and highest 
development of the mothers of men. They, 
more than the fathers, determine, both by the 
blood they transmit and by the education they 
give, the character of the race. 


Soft is the breath of a maiden’s YEs: 
Scarce the light gossamer stirs with less; 
But never a cable that holds so fast, 
Through all the battles of wave and _ blast, 
And never an echo of speech or song 
That lives in the babbling air so long! 
There were tones in the voice that whispered then, 
You may hear to-day in a hundred men. 
What if a hundred years ago, 

Those close-shut lips had answered No, 
When forth the tremulous question came 
That cost the maiden her Norman name ? 
Would I be I, or would it be 

One-tenth another to nine-tenths me ? 


Supt. BrumBaucH, of Huntingdon, said 
he had prepared to open this discussion, 
according to appointment, but if it was still 
desired to dispense with the afternoon ses- 
sion, he was quite willing to give up his time, 
or send -his remarks to The School Journal 
to be printed in their place in the report. 

It was the general desire, however, to 
follow the order of the programme, and 
Supt. Brumbaugh read the following: 
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HEREDITY AND EDUCATION. 


The scheme of intellectual development com- 
prehends an inéerna/ as well as an external 
factor. There is intuitive as well as empirical 
knowledge. Our discussion primarily has to do 
with this internal or intuitive element of mental 
growth. This factor has to do with all those 
original properties of the mind which are in- 
capable of analysis—modes of sensibility, dis- 
crimination, assimilation, capacities of feeling 
and willing, retentiveness, etc.—and is largely 
modified by inherited tendencies, the result not 
of individual experience, but of ancestral ex- 
perience through successive generations. 

“ Heredity is," according to Papillon, “that 
biological law in virtue of which living beings 
tend to transmit to their descendants a certain 
number of their own characteristic traits."" This 
defintion must be so modified or explained as 
to preclude the advocate of this law from arro- 
gating to heredity those numerous germinal 
eee which are the direct results of the 

igher law, reproduction after kind. And all 
that historic evidence adduced from the Roman 
Nasones (big-nosed), Labiones (thick-lipped), 
Buccones (swollen-cheeked), and Capitones 
(big-headed), is to be attributed here rather 
than to heredity. 

Heredity, as it stands related to education to- 
day, may be said to be in its formative stage. 
Enough study and investigation have not been 
given to it. The researches of such eminent 
men as Galton, Ribot, Moulin, Spencer, and 
Dr. Carpenter, have in the past decade given 
something.of an impetus to this subject. But 
their deductions are far from satisfactory, and 
their conclusions far from convincing. 

It is well, however, that we recognize that this 
subject has claims upon us; that transmitted 
ancestral peculiarities do demand recognition 
from our educational system, and that the intri- 
cate relation of brain and mind, of body and 
spirit, of physiology and psychology, does give 
rise to a series of phenomena that have been 
practically ignored, but are nevertheless potent 
in determining the educational value of the 
mind factor in the problem of education. 

An enumeration of these results, without an 
attempt at illustration or vindication, is all I can 
claim time for on this occasion. 

1. The inheritance of peculiarities of physical 
structure is a matter of daily observation. Not 
only form and feature, but peculiarities of tone 
and gesture, handwriting and gait, fecundity 
and longevity, strength and agility, and especi- 
cially predisposition to certain diseases, are fre- 
quently transmitted. 

2. The inheritance of intellectual peculiarities 
is also worthy of note. Ability in mathematics, 
painting, music, and other lines of effort, may 
often be traced to this law. The Bach family 
for 200 years maintained the front rank in 
music. The transmission of superior intel- 
lectual abilities in the Pitt, Napier, Fox, 
Herschel, and other families is matter of 
history, and proves that mental peculiarities are 
as transmissible as physical peculiarities. 

3. Heredity may even claim mora/ influences. 
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Imprudence, penuriousness, philanthropy, dis- 
honesty, etc., are often found to follow this law, 
and be visited upon ‘the children to the third 
and fourth generation.” 

4. Then, too, heredity may assume to itself 
those unconscious powers of the mind which 
may be latent in the father, whose existence he 
may never suspect, but which may be trans- 
mitted to children, who shall develop them. 
This dormancy of traits explains a/avism, the 
reversion of an organism to the form and char- 
acter of its ancestry. 

It must not, however, be assumed that all the 
phenomena usually attributed to heredity are 
properly so attributed. The énstinct of imitation 
very largely modifies and limits the scope of 
this law. This instinct is specially strong in 
uneducated and uncivilized people. The un- 
conscious imitation of a favorite type or char- 
acter exerts wonderful influence in forming 
habits and tastes in the individual. The growth 
of an idea first among the docile and unthinking 
multitude, then upon the more scholarly and 
thoughtful of the race, presses this truth for ac- 
ceptance. This is not heredity, but rather the 
converse of it. It is the exercise of a power 
often in direct opposition to heredity, sometimes, 
indeed, in harmony with it. 

The same must be accorded to another force 

—a more direct and potent antagonist of heredity 
—jpersonality of the soul, This is “ pre-emi- 
nently the institution of free inventiveness, and 
the unfailing spring of inventive power.” By 
some it is called spontaneity. At all events it 
is the manifestation of passions and talents, 
which come not from ancestry, but are the reflex 
of individual will. It is in this force that he- 
redity itself has its root, for all transmitted apti- 
tudes, peculiarities, and susceptibilities of person 
or intellect have originated at some tire from 
the spontaneity of an independent will. The 
effects of heredity appear and disappear}; some- 
times they overmaster spontaneity and suspend 
its influence; again they are exhausted, and 
personality claims the ascendency. Sponta- 
neity is a persistent, continuous force. Heredity 
is intermittent and transitory. It is plainly man- 
ifest, then, that heredity in its proper place is 
merely one of many agencies whose workings 
are worthy of consideration, and whose  ffects 
bear interesting educational relations. 
- Education, then, in relation to this subject, 
may be regarded as having for its purpose the 
transmission or discovery to the individual of 
the sum of those habits to which he is to con- 
form the course of his life and the transmission 
of that knowledge which is essential to him in 
the successful pursuit of that course of living. 
Education teaches the child to think, to speak, 
to move, to look, to see, to feel, to understand, 
to judge, to love, and this training is so potent 
that it a/one may produce a moral and psycho- 
logical relation between child and teacher, or 
child and parent. 

If heredity were a blind, impelling force, from 
whose conclusions no escape is possible, from 
whose results no eradication can be made, edu- 
cation would be superfluous. It matters not 
what mental, moral, or unconscious tendencies 
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may be imparted from heredity, no child is con- 
demned by a fatal heritage to a specific line of 
labor, a special kind of conduct, or restricted 
and prescribed channels of thought. Education 
has a directive mastery over even this. The 
schoolmaster has within his own province the 
power to determine what of the parent shall be 
reflected in the child, or what of his future may 
be quickened into activity by his own imitative- 
ness, or spontaneity, or independent will. 

We must admit that a long, laborious educa- 
tional training is indispensable, in order to call 
forth and perfect in the child the development 
of its highest aptitudes and mental qualities. 
Heredity, therefore, acts only a secondary part 
with reference to education in the wonderful 
genesis of the individual. That it may, and 
often does, mark predispositions no one will 
deny, but it were unscientific and fatal to our 
educational system to pretend that it contains 
implicitly even the future tendencies of the 
psychic being, and determines its development. 

Locke and the older school of psychologists 
argued that all minds in all ages at birth are 
equally endowed. Modern psychologists, espe- 
cially evolutionists, discard this and force two 
counter conclusions: 

1. Physical development of the individual is 
conditioned by that of the whole race, and fol- 
lows the order of development pursued by the 
whole race. There is thus taught a parallelism 
between the shorter, or individual, and the 
longer, or race, process of growth. In each 
case it has been from the knowledge of concrete 
facts or particulars to abstract truths or general- 
izations. 

2. In a progressive race like our own each 
generation shows a slight advance in native 
capabilities and innate tendencies upon its im- 
mediate predecessor. This much of evolution 
in education we may safely accept and incorpo- 


rate. It is the teaching of the best time, the 
present time. It is the necessary tendency of 
our own effort. - 


From hand to hand life’s cup is passed, 
Up being’s piled gradation; 

Till men to angels yield at last 
The rich collation. 


Dr. A. R. Horne: I cannot agree with 
the first paper, and only partly with the sec- 
ond. My study, observation and experi- 
ence have satisfied me that this doctrine, 
which ends in fatalism, is incorrect Bibli- 
cally, psychologically, educationally and ex- 
perimentally. [Laughter.] I think anybody 
who will carefully study and observe the 
child, must confess that he is just what he 
is made by education, and not by inheri- 
tance. 

Miss Litoyp: I am not prepared to en- 
dorse such a sweeping assertion as that of Dr. 
Horne; but I do think we are only begin- 
ning to appreciate the possibilities of educa- 
tion in developing the good and counteract- 
ing the evil transmitted by heredity. Un- 
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doubtedly there is something in one’s in- 
heritance, but it can be greatly modified, if 
not entirely overcome. Dr. Holmes pro- 
poses the interesting question, What would 
happen if a number of Boston infants were 
exchanged at birth for a number of Hottentot 
infants? Probably most of the Yankee 
children would perish, since the Hottentot 
mothers would not be able to care for them 
physically, much less educate the survivors ; 
while the Boston mothers would be troubled 
to decide exactly how to develop the brain, 
or rather lack of brain and beauty of the 
Hottentot child. However, there has been 
an instructive practical experiment in this 
very line at the Indian School at Carlisle, 
the results of which are marvelous. The 
chidren of the most ferocious tribes brought 
here in infancy, and growing up amid civ- 
ilized surroundings, have taken most kindly 
to civilization, and are becoming good, in- 
telligent, useful citizens. We all know the 
story of the mother of generations of crim- 
inals and paupers, but it is notable that even 
there a few who were removed from their 
evil environment: led upright lives; and 
while it is true that some children of vicious. 
parents adopted into good families have de- 
veloped evil propensities and gone back 
to inherited vice, it may also be true that 
those who dealt with them did not know 
how best to counteract the evil tendencies 
and develop the good. Whatever may be 
allowed to heredity, it remains true that 
what progress is made, is the result of edu- 
cation in the home and the school. The 
teacher can do but little in a few hours a 
day for a few years, but she can make that 
little tell, as the teachers of all the past have 
done—for it is not too much to say that in 
our growth from protoplasm, education has 
been the lever of progress, and heredity the 
brake upon its wheels. [Applause. ] 

Dr. Brooxs: I appreciate the ability of 
the two papers presented, and the remarks 
of our friends upon them. Perhaps it is 
well to have the extreme views on both 
sides presented, as we thus get clearer im- 
pressions. Here both sides have been em- 
phasized, and we have the two hemispheres 
of the one truth. For there is a profound 
truth in heredity. All are not born alike. 
God or Nature has made us different, and 
teachers must recognize this. We are the 
product of the race, the nation, the family 
to which we belong, and their environment 
past and present. Character is moulded by 
ante-natal influences. It is notable that 
illegitimate children have usually been men 
of powerful will and strong feeling, and so 
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made their mark upon history—a fact 
charged with deep significance. We are 
coming to know that children have a right 
to be well born, of which they have been 
too often deprived. by the ignorance or ne- 
glect of parents. But allowing to heredity 
all it can justly claim, the potentialities 
transmitted to the child must be called into 
life and power by the teacher. My own 
case is an example—my bent toward mathe- 
matics is not hereditary, but the work of my 
teachers. You might take twins, alike in 
all respects, and placing one in a family of 
culture, and training him on that line, pro- 
duce a cultured, refined gentleman; while 
the other, growing up amid vicious sur- 
roundings, might end a life of disgrace 
upon the gallows. One of twin baby-girls 
may grow up under vile surroundings to a 
life of shame, her blue eyes lit with the fires 
of hell, her body and soul corrupt, and die 
to gowe know not where; while her twin 
sister, no better born, may by other training 
grow into a cultured lady, the mother of 
noble sons. These contrasts come not of 
heredity, but of education. 

Supt. MIcHENER, of Ashland: It seems 
to me that education does for the mind 
what the tailor does for the body—shapes its 
clothes. What we seem to be is determined 
by education ; what we ave interiorly is born 
with us. No teacher can train all children to 
growalike. If our models are correct, and we 
do our best to shape character toward them, 
we do all we can, and must accept the re- 
sults, which are conditioned by antecedents. 
Dr. Brooks has not accounted for the fact 
that twins, seemingly born alike, outwardly 
resembling each other, so closely sometimes 
as to be difficult to distinguish, under pre 
cisely the same training at home and school, 
will manifest entirely different characteris- 
tics, and develop along different lines. 

Dr. Brooxs: I do not remember any 
such case coming under my observation, 
and should expect them to be nearly alike. 

Dr. Horne: I am glad Dr. Brooks has 
expressed such views; otherwise some of 
those present might have imbibed the senti- 
ments of the first paper, which are falla- 
cious. The differences alluded to as due to 
pre-natal influences may not be hereditary, 
but educational. Who knows what may be 
the influence of the surroundings during the 
first few weeks of life? We know what can 
be done physically by education—how weak 
and sickly children have been developed by 
judicious exercise into healthy and long- 
lived men and women. We make ourselves 
what we are, physically, intellectually, and 
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morally. Any other idea is a damnable 
heresy, and will take all the life out of teach- 
ing, and at last destroy moral responsibility 
—we shall get back to the old fatalism which 
taught that some are born to go down to 
despair and perdition. Every teacher should 
set his face against all such notions. 

Supt. Fow.er, of Dunmore: I happen to 
have twin girls in one of our schools, who 
have had the same home influences and the 
same opportunities of culture, yet are en- 
tirely different, and intellectually are quite 
three years apart. How shall that be ex- 
plained? If we bring to bear the same ed- 
ucational effort upon all children, expecting 
the same results, we shall be disappointed. 
The ground taken by the paper is none too 
radical. A teacher who works upon the 
principle that education is everything, will 
make failures, obstruct development, and do 
mischief. My own two boys exhibit differ- 
ences directly traceable to their ancestry, 
and there are numbers of such cases in 
everybody’s experience. Of course, we 
must try to overcome inherited evil—all 
evil—but we cannot escape the truth that 
the child’s possibilities are conditioned by 
his antecedents. 

Dr. Harris: Allow me to say that I did 
not propose to weigh or even to indicate the 


. various forces thut mould the character of 


mankind—else I should have begun with 
that which stands first, the operation of the 
Holy Spirit in the hearts and souls of men. 
But I did not consider this to be included 
in the question I was invited to present, and 
so limited myself to that. 

Supt. MicHENER: If man can be what he 
will, or we can make him what we will by 
education, why do we not have more 
Shakespeares? Do we all fail to be great 
simply because we do not want to be, or 
will not make the effort ? 

Dr. Horne: Most of us would be a good 
deal more than we are if we made more 
effort: we often fail because of our con- 
founded laziness. 

Rev. W. W. Derrick, Rimersburg: No 
two things in nature are exactly alike. 
Much educational work proceeds upon the 
assumption that all children are alike, and 
consequently fails. Treating all minds 
alike is about as sensible as it would be for 
a doctor to give half a dozen people, with 
various diseases, the same medicine. If we 
will study the being to be taught, our 
methods will be as various as our pupils. 
So much for natural diversity: but in view 
of such cases as Laura Bridgman, let no 
one discount the power of education. 
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Prof. D. M. SENnsenic, West Chester : 
Perhaps each side magnifies itself too much 
—I believe in both heredity and education. 
Heredity comes first, and cannot be en- 
Itirely overcome by any amount of educa- 
tion ; it may be modified, principally by 
self-effort, exercise of the will—and thewill 
power itself is partly inherited, partly devel- 
oped by education. We cannot afford to 
push either principle too far; it has been 
truly said that the extreme view of heredity 
ends in fatalism ; but if we go to the other 
extreme, that education is all, and others 
can therefore make of us what they will, it 
is only another form of fatality, 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


The discussion closed here, and the 
Auditing Committee, Supts. Walton, Cough- 
lin, and McNeal, reported that they had 
examined the account of Supt. D. S. Keck, 
Treasurer, for 1887, finding the total receipts 
$803.17, expenditures $591.10, leaving a 
balance of $212.07—for all of which vouch- 
ers are presented, and the accounts are cor- 
rect in all respects. 

Supt. Luckey, of Pittsburgh, was on the 
programme for a paper at this hour; but be- 
ing absent on the way to California, his place 
was filled by Supt. Watton, of Chester 
county, who now read the following paper on 


EDUCATION VS. CRIME. 


Here we have pitted together two forces with- 
out fixed values ; what was crime once is not 
crime to-day. The Saxon considered it no 
crime to kill his brother, if he were wealthy 
enough to pay for thedeed. Dueling was once 
an honorable procedure: what is it now? Dif- 
ferent nations have different estimates of crime ; 
the Russian penal code is not ours. ‘It is a 
crime in Russia to convene a debating society 
to discuss matters of state. It is a crime, pun- 
ished by exile, to call into question any form or 
ritual of the established church. In the United 
States it is contrary to law to open a gaming 
house without license; in Russia it isan innocent 
pastime. Hence crime has no fixed value. 

Education is also a variable factor. There 
are few men who can agree upon what consti- 
tures a liberal education. What was considered 
an education a century ago is not so considered 
now. What constitutes a well-educated man in 
one country, would be but a “‘ poor excuse’’ for 
one in another country. Hence education has 
no fixed value. 

And if neither education nor crime has its 
fixed value, it becomes doubly difficult to find 
a1 equation between the two. If education is 
lestricted to the influences of the class-room, it 
cannot repress crime. The brief period spent 

the average American boy in school is not 
though to mould his destiny. If education is to 
restricted merely to the class-room, it bears 
to commensurate relation to crime. 
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But if education means a focalizing of all the 
great forces that influence man, then it becomes 
power, the lack of which produces sin and 
crime. If education meansthe combined power 
of Church, of School, of the State, and of the 
Social Environment, then some equation may 
exist between education and crime. When 
these forces unite in one grand warfare against 
sin, then crime may diminish, because crime is 
the result of an abnormal, one-sided, unbal- 
anced development. Crime germinates in a 
sin-soaked soul, and “sin,’’ as Emerson has 
well said, “is arrested development.” The fruit 
of a man’s life is in direct correspondence to his 
motives, and education has to do with these 
motives. If they are dwarfed, the fruit is dis- 
eased ; if they are dwarfed, human energy is 
displaced, and energy out of place is immoral- 
ity. Yes, crime is this energy out of place— 
sadly out of place. If we educate a part of the 
man at the expense of the whole man, we dis- 
place this energy. If education weaves around 
youth enviroments that stimulate a part and 
starve the remainder, moral energy is abortive, 
and crime is invited to abide in the soul. 

The man is educated largely by his environ- 
ment. Large cities foster crime. A fair degree 
of ignorance in rural surroundings has fre- 
quently been largely free from crime. A fair 
degree of intelligence in densely crowded cities 
is not by any means largely free from crime. 

From the bottom of my heart do I pity the boy 
who has never met, during his school life, one 
thoroughly noble, influential man of power. In 
a large degree the ideal pictures of youth form 
the purposes of manhood. The imagination of 
the child is a tireless activity. It presents to his 
mind an ever-shifting panorama of real life—a 
panorama out of which the ideals of manhood 
and womanhood are formed. Starve this activ- 
ity, and it will find food—if not the best, it will 
take what it can find. If the boy fails to find 
his hero at home, at school, or in history, he 
will find one on the street or at the sensational 
news stand. 

The dual nature, man and woman, is neces- 
sary to properly educate the child. If either one 
or the other is lacking, the result is a one-sided 
development which fosters crime. 

If education increases our wants and necessi- 
ties, and fails to furnish the means to supply 
them, then education may, in a measure, foster 
crime. Of the 560 convicts admitted during the 
past year to the Eastern Penitentiary, 471 had 
no trade. If education fails to give a man the 
means to earn a living, education may foster 
crime. 

But if our education is healthy, and we edu- 
cate to give power, not merely to impart knowl- 
edge—if we develop the whole man—we dis- 
count crime. If we aim to teach like Him who 
taught eighteen hundred years ago, if we take 
as our chief work on pedagogy the New Testa- 
ment, crime must shrink away before the ad- 
vance of the educator. 


After a recitation by Miss Dotrs— 
‘¢Simon’s wife’s mother lay sick of a fever’’ 


——-the Association adjourned to 2 p. m. 








THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 





USIC at the opening of the session was 
followed by the reading of the follow- 
ing paper by Prof. L. S. SHimMELL, of Phil- 
adelphia, on 
TEACHERS’ TENURE OF OFFICE. 


No feature of the American educational sys- 
tem is so discouraging to teachers as the uncer- 
tainty of their tenure of office. Low wages, fre- 
pat examinations and short terms all tend to 

egrade rather than to dignify our profession ; 
but none of these things is as hard to bear as 
dismissal without cause. When you stand an 
examination and teach for $16 a month (about 
the lowest salary in the State of Pennsylvania), 
you agree to do it; and what we agree te do is 
always comparatively tolerable. But how many 
of us would like to sign a contract at the be- 
ginning of the term, to be summarily, ungrate- 
fully and unjustly dismissed at the end of the 
term, simply because we may offend some irate 
taxpayer in the discharge of our duty? Though 
there is no written contract of the kind inti- 
mated, yet there is an unwritten one, to which 
most of us consent as often as we enter upon a 
new term. 

The ground assumed in this discussion is 
simply this: that when a teacher has been 
elected to a position, he should have a legal 
tenure as long as he can not be proven “‘ incom- 
petent, cruel, negligent, or immoral.” As is well 
‘known, a teacher can not be dismissed before 
his term has expired, unless the Board can 
prove one or more of four things against him: 
“* incompetence, cruelty, negligence, or immoral- 
ity.” Why should not the law require the same 
just, sensible, and substantial reasons for the 
dismissal of a teacher at the end of aterm? If 
he can manage the school well ; if he is just and 
kind in his treatment of the children; if he 
works hard all day, and applies himself at night 
in the interest of his school; if he never swears, 
lies, drinks or gambles, why should he not teach 
another term ? It is a deplorable fact that many 
teachers fail to make a re-election because 
they are antagonized by a few influential men 
with a grievance. Principals and superintend- 
ents are guillotined, because their judgment, 


even though it be conscientiously formed, does. 


not agree with that of the ‘‘bosses’’ in the 
school board. Even an incorrigible boy, who 
ought to be in the House of Correction, may en- 
danger the teacher’s bread and butter. The 
sauciest, meanest girl in town, whose papa pays 
his taxes, and never fails to tell us as much, 
can make a teacher “pack his trunk and 
skip’’—according to law. 

It is hardly necessary for me to refer to the 
feverish excitement into which the teachers of 
Pennsylvania—and I may truthfully say the 
teachers of the whole United States—are thrown 
every summer on account of that dreadful elec- 
tion. The worry of an examination is nothing 
compared with the worry incident to an elec- 
tion. The result of an examination is largely in 
the teacher’s own hands; but the result of an 
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election depends on a power outside of himself, 
If those who determine the teacher's tenure 
were as a rule, competent judges of his work, 
the power to make his election sure would lie 
within him. But they are not competent judges, 
and never will be unless their relation to the 
schools be changed by law. A director of a 
railroad or bank soon acquires competency in his 
duties through his financial interests. A rela- 
tion of that kind, however, is not possible, and 
therefore our school laws should assume such 
forms as will reduce to a minimum the disad- 
vantages of incompetertty among directors, 
The less frequently directors exercise the power 
to appoint teachers, the better the schools will 
be. 
There are objections to the election of teach- 
ers on condition that they can be removed only 
by proving “‘ incompetency, cruelty, negligence, 
or immorality,”’ but the advantages secured both 
outnumber and outweigh the objections. Itisa 
fact that a teacher's usefulness sometimes be- 
comes impaired by long service in the same 
school or position. But if such a teacher were 
to receive a notice from a majority of the Board 
that his resignation would be accepted, in nine 
cases out of ten the resignation would follow. 
The way in which a teacher who has outlived 
his usefulness is dismissed under the present 
law, is usually this : Some member or members 
of the Board invite aman whom they would like 
to elect, to apply ; If possible, these preliminary 
proceedings are kept secret ; on the day of the 
election, generally not much sooner, the faith- 
ful veteran is suddenly apprised of the fact that 
he has a competitor for his situation. A pro- 
longed deadlock ensues among the directors; 
digraceful wrangling follows the deadlock; a 
compromise terminates the wrangling ; and the 
old teacher has suffered a shameful defeat. We 
need laws and customs for the employment and 
dismissal of teachers that will make such disre- 
spect to a profession than which there is none 
higher, impossible. It may be right in politics 
to defeat one man through another; but a 
teacher ought not to be defeated by anything 
except failure. It should be made the duty of 
directors. in all cases where they want to get rid 
of a teacher, to pass judgment according to law 
upon his success or failure, before voting for a 
new applicant. Conscience and reason could 
not be stifled so readily if the question were one 
of fitness or unfitness of the old teacher, instead 
of a choice between hitn and one or more new 
applicants. 

It may be said that a charge of incompetency 
or negligence would be hard to prove. It is 
true that these terms are broad and somewhat 
indefinite—so much so that thousands of dis- 
missals occur wrongfully by virtue of their com- 
prehensiveness—even the birch applied to the 
back of a bad boy may now render a teacher 
incompetent. The greater the difficulty of giv- 
ing definite expression to a charge, the greater 
the danger of making an unfounded charge. 
The very fact that a thing is hard to prove 
enjoins upon us the duty of conviction or acquit- 
tal. If it is hard to prove a teacher incompetent 
or negligent, it is certainly highly unjust to dis- 
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miss him, and thus practically pronounce hira. 


so without proof; it is contrary to the practice 
in our courts, where the accused gets the bene- 
fit of a doubt. No, the more difficult it would 
be to put a teacher out, the betterthe law. The 
present evil of removing teachers wi/hout cause 
is far greater than the contingent evil might be 
of not being able to remove with cause. . 

If teachers could not be removed except for 
cause, would they not grow derelict in their 
duties and indifferent to their professional pro- 

ss? Asa teacher, I answer, No; a layman 
might think differefttly. The dignity thus added 
to our profession, the increased importance of 
our position in communities, the permanence 
of our occupation and income, all would create 
in us a pride that would not permit us to retro- 
grade. Uncertainty of tenure, not certainty, de- 
stroys ambition and enthusiasm. 

But as there is little to be lost and much to be 
gained if our tenure were made legally perma- 
nent, it is of great importance to us to consider 
the advantages of such a change. Some of 
them have already been referred to incidentally. 
In the first place, it would bea great blessing to 
the teacher if his mind were relieved of the anx- 
iety about his reélection. As it is, though he 
does not literally earn his bread ‘“‘in the sweat 
of his brow,” he certainly earns it, as Christians 
work out their salvation—‘“‘in fear and trem- 
bling.”’ He daily violates the Scriptures in that 
he ‘‘ takes thought for the morrow.” Should 
not the State place a better motive for success 
before the teacher, than a renewal of his tenure ? 
A pension would be a much higher tribute to 
faithfulness than a yearly election. 

It is thing of frequent occurrence that a bright, 
active, progressive teacher comes into a highly 
conservative community—using a polite term 
for densely ignorant—and plants the standard 
of progress a few furlongs in advance of the 
people. He makes new departures—uses no 
A B C book, has no oral spelling, insists on 
studying all the common-school branches, scores 
the little ones’ slates, requires excuges for ab- 
sence, allows no tardiness, and makes numer- 
ous other innovations, all of which are in the 
line of progress. Oh, what a commotion there 
is in that community! On every side you can 
hear it remarked that the teacher is a fool. At 
the end of the term that “bright, active, pro- 
gressive”’ teacher is informed that he need not 
apply again, arid he has no redress anywhere. 
If the schools are instituted to spread intelli- 
gence, what excuse has the State for not secur- 
ing ~ tenure of those who are engaged in this 
wor 

Again, it as frequently occurs that a dull, 
slow, retrogressive teacher comes into a com- 
munity and plants the standard of progress a 
few furlongs to the rear of the people. His 
methods are those which were abandoned years 
ago in the march of progress. His management 
of the school is such that the children from 
well-regulated families cease to attend. It is 
apparent that he ought to be dismissed; but it 
is not done. He is only elected for a few 
months; at the end of that time he can be qui- 
tly dropped, with little or no ado. Precious 
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time is thus wasted, and opportunities are lost 
forever. If school boards were required to dis- 
miss at the end of the term, as well as during 
the term, for cause, they could not escape an 
unpleasant duty through delay, and worthless 
teachers would not be retained at the great ex- 
pense of innocent children, through negligence 
and lack of courage. 

As the law is now, teachers are /egally not 
teachers while school is not in session, or after 
their terms have expired. In the spring thous- 
ands of teachers “ differentiate’”’ into Ren 
mechanics, laborers, students, and book agents; 
while in the fall they ‘integrate’ again into 
teachers. Professionally they are teachers 
the year round ; but they may with equal pro- 
priety be said to be farmers, mechanics, la- 
borers, students or book agents the year round. 
Such a deplorable confusion of occupation would 
not exist if a teacher’s tenure were permanent. 
If a teacher fellows the plow in the summer, 
the law ought to recognize him still as a teacher. 
If he were known as the “‘ master of the school- 
room on the hill,” through all the seasons of the 
year, how much more interest would he take in 
that little pile of school books on the shelf! 

Itis a well-known fact that in all kinds of busi- 
ness most men are employed for an indefinite 
time, dependent on good behavior. The most 
prosperous establishments are those which keep 
the largest number of ‘‘ old hands’’—well-tried, 
faithful and skillful. Even the governmenthas 
learned this valuable lesson, and has expressed 
its confidence in the business principle, by the 
passage of the Civil Service act. Give the 
teachers of Pennsylvania a Civil Service act, 
and they will demonstrate to the Commonwealth 
that rotation in school is as great an evil as ro- 
tation in office. 

A tenure dependent on good behavior is not 
a new and untried thing. In Maryland, except 
in Baltimore, a teacher is appointed for no defi- 
nite term. Ifhe wants to leave, he gives 30 days’ 
notice. Ifthe directors or trustees wish him to 
leave, they give him 30 days’ notice. In certain 
large cities of our own State teachers are retained 
without reélection until charges are brought 
against them and substantiated. The examples 
of European nations might not have so much 
force with us, because their governments rest on 
entirely different principles. Suffice it to say that 
the best school systems of Europe give the 
greatest possible security to the teacher's tenure. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that if the 
teachers of Pennsylvania think it would be an 
advantage to /hem to be more secure in their 
tenure, they can rest assured that it would bene- 
fit the schools , for whatever improves the con- 
dition of the teacher, improves the schools. 
Should any of us be convinced that a permanent 
tenure would increase our usefulness, the appa- 
rent disadvantages to the people ought not to 
disturb us. Let us champion our side, for they 
will surely champion theirs. 


Deputy Supt. Stewart: An act was passed 
by the Legislature in 1885, which was evi- 
dently intended to secure for teachers a bet- 
ter ‘‘ tenure.”’ 


This measure has proved to 
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be more of a hindrance than a help in the 
direction intended, and will serve as a bar- 
rier to the permanent advancement of teach- 
ers so long as it remains upon the statute 
book in its present form, ambiguous in con- 
struction and of doubtful meaning and in- 
terpretation. Boards are authorized or per- 
mitted by the act in question, to elect as prin- 
cipals and assistant teachers of public high 
and State Normal Schools, the holders ot 
professional certificates for two successive 
school terms, and the holders of permanent 
certificates or State Normal School diplomas 
for three successive terms. If legislation is 
desired or required in order to open the 
way for better security in the teacher’s 
office, the law should apply to all teachers 
alike holding the higher grades of creden- 


tials, regardless of the positions to which ° 


they may be elected. Normal School 
graduates and the holders of permanent 
certificates employed to teach in the un- 
graded common schools, are as much en- 
titled to the benefit of such legislation as 
the ‘‘ principals and assistant teachers of 
public high schools,’’ to which the act of 
1885 is limited in its application. Another 
inconsistent provision of this act is in the 
authority granted to Directors to elect for a 
term of two years on the basis of a profess- 
ional certificate which may expire by limi- 
tation of law, and cease to be valid, within 
the next school year ensuing the appoint- 
ment or election. Legislation ineany event 
can not do so much for the professional ad- 
vancement of the teachers as they may do 
for themselves. The frequent changes re- 
curring annually cannot be remedied by 
legislation. In a majority of instances the 
annual changes are entirely voluntary on 
the part of teachers seeking better remuner- 
ation for their services or more congenial 


fields of labor. In some instances directors, - 


following the practice of their predecessors, 
change teachers from year to year as a mat- 
ter of course ; but such Boards could not be 
expected to employ their teachers for two or 
more successive terms under the provisions of 
an act that must be simply permissive and not 
mandatory in its requirements. It sometimes 
happens, but not often, that teachers are dis- 
placed by other applicants when they desire 
to be continued and are hopeful of re-election. 
The growth of a better educational sentiment 
is what the teacher most needs, a just and 
more honorable recognition of his services by 
the public, and a higher appreciation, among 
teachers themselves, of that professional cour- 
tesy which should characterize their relations 
and dignify their calling. 
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Dr. Horne: | wish to call attention to 
one practical point. There are some places 
where Directors require teachers holding 
Normal diplomas and State certificates, to be 
examined before appointment, sometimes 
every year. This is improper, and the 
Legislature should be requested by this As- 
sociation, through the State Department, to 
prohibit it—to make it unlawful to examine 
any teacher holding State certificate or Nor- 
mal diploma. ‘ 

Deputy Supt. STEwarT: It is true that 
some Boards have requested the Superin- 
tendent to examine applicants for schools 
who are legally qualified to teach, without 
undergoing further examination ; but these 
are exceptional cases. Superintendents are 
not required to examine the holder of a 
State Normal School certificate or diploma, 
and graduates of Normal Schools should not 
be compelled to undergo an examination up- 
on the request of a Board of Directors, when 
they already hold proper legal credentials, 
qualifying them to teach in any public 
school within the limits of the State. If the 
Directors for any reason deem it best not to 
employ teachers holding diplomas and the 
higher grades of certificates, they may de- 
cline to do so, but it is unreasonable on the 
part of School Boards to insist upon exami- 
nations in such cases. On the other hand, 
it may be well to inquire into the cause 
which prompts directors in a few localities, 
to make such a demand. It is alleged that 
in some instances teachers holding these 
diplomas have failed to come up to the 
standard of professional work for which they 
ought to be most thoroughly qualified both 
by training and scholarship. If these, and 
other like complaints, few as they may be, 
are based anywhere upon facts proven by 
experience in the practical every-day work 
of the school-room, the proper and most 
effective remedy is not in legislation, but in 
aiming to reach a higher educational stand- 
ard for our teachers, more especially in the 
line of their professional training. The 
time is coming when such demands will not 
be made by Directors. The Normal Schools 
are steadily improving, and the recent change 
in the plan of promoting from Junivr to 
Senior classes by the State Board of Exami- 
ners, if strictly guarded by the school 
authorities, will aid materially in supplying 
the public schools with teachers properly 
educated and trained for their work. 

Supt. MICHENER: Suppose a teacher is 
elected for two years, and meanwhile can 
better himself elsewhere, must he serve out 
the time? 
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Deputy Stewart: Of course teachers like 
others are bound by their contracts. If an 
agreement be made, it must be adhered to 
in good faith by the teacher as well as the 
Board. 

Supt. SrurpEvanT: Asa Normal School 
graduate I once felt the greatest indignation 
at city Boards, or any other Boards, requir- 
ing a teacher with the State diploma to be ex- 
amined before accepting him. Since I have 
been on the examining board of Normal 
Schools, and since I have had supervision of 
schools in which Normal graduates, among 
others, have taught, my indignation on this 
subject has been somewhat subdued. So far 
as scholarship is concerned a very large ma- 
jority of the Normal graduates hold their 
diplomas worthily, yet there is quite a mi- 
nority who donot. It ought not to be pos- 
sible that there should be any. I wish for 
reform’s sake to place on record the fact that 
there have been graduated at our Normal 
Schools students who could not pass an ex- 
amination for a provisional certificate in a 
county where the standard is fairly high. I 
do not speak at random, for I have been a 
protesting examiner where this was done. 
There is too much eagerness on the part of 
the schools to graduate large classes. The 
Normal principals on the board of examiners 
have too much interest in the result. Iam 
not sure that the State Department is not 
sometimes good-natured to leniency. A 
desirable change in the board of examiners 
is to substitute an additional county or city 
superintendent for the principal of the 
school examined. I wish to see the stand- 
ing of the Normal School graduate univer- 
sally high, both as to scholarship/and as to 
what is still more important and as to what 
should receive far more attention from the 
Normal Schools, raining in actual teaching. 
Then the resolution just offered will be un- 
necessary, and the tenure of the Normal 
graduate at least improved. 

Prof. D. M. SENsENIG: It may be true 
that some Normal graduates are no better 
than some holders of provisional certificates ; 
but I cannot see that the difficulty is in the 
constitution of the examining board. It 
includes two superintendents—one of them 
must approve the action; are these officers 
so friendly to the Normal schools as not to 
do their duty? If so, the weakness is in 
them, not in the system. It is assumed that 
the Normal principals favor each other ; 
but why should not the Department officer 
be both honest and strict—where is his mo- 
tive for injustice? If we have made mis- 
takes, let us correct them in the future; if 
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we graduate too soon, let the course be ex- 
tended ; if our percentage for passing is too 
low, let us raise it; but what is gained by 
sweeping denunciation, or hints of dishonesty 
without motive ? 

Dr. D. J. WALLER, of Bloomsburg Nor- 
mal School: We Normal folks may congrat- 
ulate ourselves that we have been allowed to 
drift on to the afternoon of the last day 
without receiving unfavorable attention. I 
do not rise to defend the County Superin- 
tendents, who have the chance to pass upon 
our work as censors all along, since they are 
the judges of the two years’ teaching done 
by our pupils ; they are able and willing to 
reply to any imputation upon their honesty 
or efficiency. But the assertion is made 
that the holders of Normal diplomas are not 
properly qualified, and therefore it is neces- 
sary to examine them. I need not deny 
that here and there one or another has been 
graduated without proper qualification ; but 
I do assert that the proportion of worthy 
graduates is very high as compared with 
those in any other profession; and why 
should more be éxpected of us? These Nor- 
mal Schools, scattered all over the State, 
with their graduates in influential positions 
in educational work, can wield a mighty 
power in the aggregate. Why do we not 
hear from them a unanimous protest against 
this examination? Perhaps because in places 
where fitness receives recognition, the Nor- 
mal graduate desires the examination, know- 
ing he will there take his proper rank. 

The discussion closed at this point, and, 
after a song, Supt. J. W. StuRDEVANT, of 
Crawford, read the following paper on 


DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENCY. 


More than one-half of the schools of this 
State, or, according to the statistics for 1887, 
LI 618 out of 21,962, the entire number of 
schools in the State, are single, ungraded 
country schools. There are no statistics show- 
ing the number of pupils attending the country 
schools as nog bey: from the city and 
borough schodls, but it is probably more than 
half of the entire 930,000 in the State. I have 
deducted the number of pupils reported as at- 
tending city and borough schools in the five 
counties of Pennsylvania with which I am most 
familiar, from the entire number of pupils in 
these counties, and I find that over 60 per cent. 
are attending country schools. Of course in 
purely agricultural counties the larger portion 
of the inhabitants reside’in the country and their 
schools are there, while in mining and manu- 
facturing communities most of the schools are 
found in cities and boroughs. 

Notwithstanding that the Doctors of Pedagogy 
in convention assembled take little note of these 
schools, and notwithstanding that neither the 
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distinguished foreign nor the distinguished 
domestic visitors are ever taken to see these 
schools, the fact is established that they are not 
numerically or vitally of less importance than 
the well-housed, well-furnished, well-supervised 
and well-taught borough and city schools of our 
Commonwealth. ; 

The country schools seldom have good 
houses, kept in good repair. The apparatus 
and reference books are always meager, if not 
nil, Amajority of these schools are taught by 
inexperienced or untrained teachers—or, what 
is worse, by experienced, 7. ¢., old but unsuc- 
cessful tedchers. These schools have short 
terms. The attendance is irregular and spas- 
modic. They are frequently without organiza- 
tion and without system. Their uniformity is 
diversity—like a certain man of regular habits, 
regularly irregular. There is throughout these 
schools a want of intelligent, concentrated, con- 
tinued work. 

No one would attempt to maintain that the 
founders of our school system intended such 
want of uniformity in distributing the benefits of 
this system. To many a child the mere acci- 
dent of his parents having their home in the 
town or the country determines whether or not 
he will receive a good scholastic education. In 
the country the annual term is six months. In 
town it is eight or nine. The older pupils in the 
country usually attend school but three of the 
six months. In many instances the careless- 
ness or greediness of parents is accountable for 
this. It does little good for us to say to them 
that nothing justifies a parent in the country in 
depriving a child of the full school term, that 
would not justify a parent in a town in taking 
his child out of school to work in a shop or on 
afarm. Let us assume that the country boy 
and town boy are equal in scholarship at twelve 
years of age. Thetown boy attends school nine 
months in the year and the country boy three 
months. At this rate the country boy would 
have to attend school until he is twenty-seven 
years of age to attend the same length of time that 
the town boy will have attended when seventeen. 

What are the remedies for the evils described ? 
There is no single remedy, no specific ; but one 
that is important in itself, and will do much to 
bring others to light, is closer and better super- 
vision. What supervision have the country 
schools? Nearest to them officially is the board 
of school directors. In many townships the 
board has from ten to thirty schools under its 
supervision. A few boards visit their schools— 
all credit to them. But even this is little in the 
way of supervision. In most instances they do 
not visit their schools. In many instances in 
the larger townships directors cannot tell the 
names of the teachers outside of their home 
school without referring to their minutes. Di- 
rectors in the main do. faithfully, according to 
local custom and the standard of the neighbor- 
hood, the duties assigned to them, devoting no 
small amount of time gratuitously to school 
meetings. Few of them would claim ability to 
supervise schools in methods of teaching: If 
they “have heard of no complaint” the school 
Passes as successful. 
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The county superintendent stands next to the 
school board in the present system of supervi- 
sion. In the large counties he can, with his 
other duties, visit each school at most but once 
a year. He can do something ; yet where he is 
most needed, where the teacher is to be trained 
and her methods radically changed, he can do 
but little. He finds every day where much might 
be done if he could return often enough and see 
that his suggestions were understood and car- 
ried out. 

Next in relation to the school is the State 
School Department, which, among other things, 
requires the proper statistics and financial re- 
ports from the schools, and distributes the State 
appropriation. Its work is necessary, indis- 
pensable. Yet its supervision must be the most 
general, and consists, in a word, in having the 
schools counted. P 

The need of district supervision has long been 
felt in this State. The older copies of the School 
Laws contain comments, presumably suggested 
by ex-Superintendent Wickersham, advising 
school boards to make of their secretaries dis- 
trict superintendents. This grew out of the law 
requiring boards “ by one or more of their num- 
ber to visit every school in the district at least 
once in each month.” So far as I can learn, 
this advice found but little favor with school 
boards, and as there was no actual legal provi- 
sion for district superintendents, the plan was 
abandoned. In his report for 1884, Superinten- 
dent Higbee, of Pennsylania, strongly advocated 
the creation of a district superintendency. Dur- 
ing the past year a law was passed in Massachu- 
setts providing for township supervision. The 
first time that the term “ district superintendent” 
appears in our statutes is in the act of May 7th, 
1885, providing for superintendents in cities, 
boroughs and townships having over 5000 in- 
habitants. These superintendents, in all but 
mode of compensation, are governed by the 
same provisions as county superintendents. 

By some this law was welcomed as legalizing 
the district superintendency. But the law as 
passed was a great blunder. Not one township 
in a hundred has a population of 5,000. So district 
superintendents for any but the merest fraction 
of the townships are, under existing laws, an 
impossibility. According to the last State re- 
port three townships, namely, Hazle and Ply- 


f mouth in Luzerne, and Mifflin in Allegheny, 


had availed themselves of its provisions. Shall 
we change or extend the scope of the law? My 
answer is, the law having been passed, and 
being practicable for the few large townships of 
the State, it should, perhaps, be left as it is ; and 
district supervision for the great mass of our 
country schools sought by another agency. 
Create in each township having, say not less 
than ten schools, or in two or more adjoining 
towns having not less than ten nor more than 
twenty schools, all independent districts to be 
counted, a frincipalship, to be filled under the 
same provisions as borough principalships are 
filled by the act of June 25, 1885. This act is 
in part as follows: 

“That on and after the passage of this act 
local School Boards having authority under the 
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laws of this Commonwealth to elect principals 
and assistant teachers of public, high and State 
Normal Schools of said Commonwealth, may 
elect principals and assistant teachers holding 
the grade of ‘professional certificates,’ for two 
successive school terms, and those holding the 
grade of ‘permanent certificates,’ or diplomas 
issued by State Normal Schools of this Com- 
monwealth, for three successive school terms.” 

Here, if I am not mistaken, is the first and 
only recognition of ‘‘principals’’ in our school 
laws. Make the appointment of the principals 
by the Boards subject to the approval of the 
county superintendent. Let them supervise 
the schools under directions from the school 
board and the county superintendent, and re- 
port to both. Let their recommendation, ap- 

roved by the county superintendent, be cause 
or the removal of incompetent teachers by the 
school board. Pay them not less than $60 per 
month. 

The result of an act embodying these sug- 
gestions or equivalent ones, would be to place 
the country schools under the supervision of 
leading teachers who.would co-operate with the 
county superintendent in systematizing the en- 
tire school work and in weeding out incompe- 
tent teachers. No borough of even three or four 
schools thinks of getting along without its prin- 
cipal. No city of twenty or thirty schools at- 
tempts to manage them without its city superin- 
tendent, nota few of whom receive liberal sala- 
ries. Does the city of Corry,in Erie county, 
with its twenty schools, to take one of many 
instances that might be cited, need daily super- 
vision more than its neighbor, Mead township, 
in Crawford county, with its twenty schools? 
I answer, the need of supervision for the former 
is not so great, yet it has had for many years 
its city superintendent. But more than the 
boroughs, more than the cities, the country 
schools, isolated, neglected, unorganized, need 
constantly skilled supervision. Ihave advisedly 
sundae limiting the number of schools com- 
ing under one principal to twenty, urfless a town- 
ship should have more. This will enable him 
to reach them all, if desirable, in one week. 
The time has come when the principal must be 
skilled in the best methods of teaching, espe- 
cially in good methods for primary pupils. He 
must be able to help others to apply these 
methods; and this will take time and furnish 
his chief work. 


Supt. R. M. McNeat, Dauphin: The 
paper is a strong presentation of the ques- 
tion, and I suppose most of us here do not 
need to be convinced of the utility of close 
supervision. But while this is recognized 
among educators, it is not so in the many 
country districts where it is most needed. 
There are some localities where even the 
little that it is possible for the County Super- 
intendent to do is regarded as quite super- 
fluous—where he would better please many 
Directors by confining himself to issuing 
certificates and merely formal visitation. 
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How are we toreach these people, and 
prove to them the necessity of local super- 
vision? As the law stands, a district must 
have a population of at least 5000 to be en- 
titled to a Superintendent ; yet, even where 
the population is more than sufficient, it is 
not always easy to make the need evident 
to:those concerned. Some of the advan- 
tages of the district superintendency may be 
mentioned. First, it would help us in secur- 
ing a graded course of study for our country 
schools. It is true that good teachers often 
do better work in ungraded than in closely 
graded city schools, where everything is 
prescribed and individuality crippled. There 
Is a reaction needed and coming against the 
strait-jacket and percentage method, and 
when that time comes we shall have better 
work in the graded schools; but we want to 
work in the other direction in the country. 
There is no particular difficulty in adapting 
a course to a county, but situated as Super- 
intendents are, they cannot carry out the 
plan, owing to pressure of other duties upon 
their time. Local superintendency would 
make such a graded course possible, and 
great advantage would result; we should 
get rid of the trouble with those parents 
who want'their children to omit this or that 
branch—making a sort of ‘‘elective’’ course, 
which turns out pupils with fair knowledge 
of some branches and quite deficient in 
others. The district superintendent would 
enable inexperienced teachers to do better 
work than is possible without such help, and 
many would succeed who now make failures. 
Then, he would prevent the antagonisms 
which sometimes arise where the Normal 
graduate fresh from the work in the Model 
School attempts to introduce methods which 
the people do not understand—ofttimes a 
needed ministry ‘of reconciliation. The 
teacher would be shown how to apply the 
methods with more tact, and the people 
urged to give them achance. Thus harmony 
would be promoted, and many a teacher 
would receive unanimous and hearty support 
where now there is distraction and ill-feeling, 

which always injure the efficiency of teacher 
and school. Perhaps the greatest advantage 
derived from local supervision would be the 
creation of public sentiment in favor of ed- 

ucation. We suffer more from lack of this 
than from all else, especially in rural dis- 

tricts; and a wise district superintendent 

would secure the codperation of Directors, 

parents and teachers. The local institute 

is very helpful on this line, and with dis- 

trict superintendents educational meetings 

could be multipled, and the people brought 
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to see the work the teachers are doing for 
their children. All these things are done 
by active Superintendents, of course, so far 
as the demands upon their time permit ; but 
the benefit would be immensely greater if 
there were an officer in every neighborhood 
whose business it was to study and meet the 
local wants. What is now done in a few 
places would become general; the teachers 
and local superintendent coming together 
in Institute every second week, could have 
their professional work in the day-time, and 
an evening session for the public, where the 
children could take part, in recitations and 
class work, and local wants and questions 
of educational interest be discussed—all 
tending to make the people acquainted with 
the educational work, after which there will 
be little trouble. 
Association now adjourned to 8 p. m. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 








p. m.,and opened with a piano solo, 
ter which the following report was pre- 
sented, by Deputy Supt. Stewart, from the 


Oar session was called to order at 8 
a 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


We recall with a deep sense of obligation and 
reverent regard, the earnest, faithful men, the 
early laborers in the educational work of this 
Commonwealth, who so patiently sowed the 
seed, the harvest of which we are now so happily 
ate. 

he work already done by this organization 
in shaping the policy of our school legislation is 
a matter of history of which we are justly proud. 
We congratulate the Association upon what has 
already been accomplished through its influence, 
and we invite honest and judicious criticism upon 
all points whatsoever, in which our system of 
public instruction falls short of that full measure 
of development at which it aims. 

We desire to emphasize the importance of 
Temperance teaching in the public schools in 
full compliance with the letter and spirit of the 
law governing the introduction of the subject of 
scientific temperance instruction as a legal 
branch of study, and reaffirm our belief in the 
wisdom ef the enactment, the good effects of 
which are noted with gratification by the friends 
of this important measure. 

We commend the public spirit of such School 
Boards as have already supplied free text-books 
to their respective districts. We regard this 
action as both expedient and desirable, and 
earnestly protest against any change in the pres- 
ent law relating thereto. 

The recent action of the Legislature making 
the minimum school term six months, increas- 
ing the State appropriation for school purposes, 
and compensating teachers for Institute attend- 
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ance, cannot be too highly commended as im- 
portant steps in the way of educational progress: 
we regard with profound satisfaction the very 
general and hearty approval of said legis- 
lation, and record it as our convictiorf that the 
increased appropriation should be largely used 
by School Boards in advancing the salaries of 
the teachers employed in the schools of their 
respective districts. 

The Normal Schools of Pennsylvania are an 
essential feature of our public school system. 
We note with especial satisfaction the excellent 
work done in these institutions, and the growing 
appreciation on the part of the public of the 
work of professional training in these schools. 
We heartily commend them to the liberal pat- 
ronage of teachers and the generous support of 
the people, as well as to the fostering care of 
the Legislature, knowing them to be eminently 
worthy of the confidence with which they are 
regarded. 

We view with the greatest satisfaction the 
kindly relations existing between the common 
schools and the Higher Institutions of learning, 
and earnestly favor everything that will tend 
toward making these institutions the friends of 
the public schools, and to unite in spirit and in 
purpose all our schools from the lowest to the 
highest, into one continuous and harmonious 
whole. 

The practical ends of education should not 
be forgotten, and we welcome the present agi- 
tation of the subject of Manual and Industrial 
Training, as well calculated to secure this end. 
Existing laws are such that Directors and Con- 
trollers who feel that their schools need enlarge- 
ment in this direction, have full power to act, 
and by a liberal increase of State appropriation, 
they will be enabled to do so with good pros- 
pect of valuable results. 

Our thanks are due, and are most cordially 
tendered to the railroad companies for granting 
to the Association facilities for reaching the 
place of meeting at reduced rates; to the offi- 
cers of the Association for the ability and fair- 
ness with which they have performed their du- 
ties ; to all who have participated in the exer- 
cises of the Association and thus contributed to 
its success; to all general and local. committees; 
and to the people of Scranton for their hospi- 
tality. 

On motion of Supt. Coughlan, of Lu- 
zerne, the report was adopted as a whole. 


DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENCY. 


On motion of Supt. Weiss, the following 
resolution was also adopted: 

Resolved, That this Association respectfully 
request the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
again to use his official influence in securing 
such legislation as will be necessary to establish 
throughout the State the District Superinten- 
dency subordinate to County supervision. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


The programme having announced a 
“symposium’’ on Industrial Education as 
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the last exercise, it was declared in order at 
this time, and Master Workman T. V. Pow- 
DERLY was the first speaker. His address 
was as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HON. T. V. POWDERLY. 


It is an unusual thing for me to read from 
paper, and my one previous experience in that 
ine was somewhat peculiar. ing to Cincin- 
nati with a prepared speech, a reporter borrowed 
the manuscript before delivery and failed to re- 
turn it, leaving me to depend on the inspiration 
of the occasion—the result being that two dif- 
ferent speeches appeared in the papers next 
day. This time I have held fast to the MS., and 
will try to read what I have prepared in a few 
moments snatched from a busy life. 

Our State Superintendent, Dr. Higbee, in re- 
sponding to the addresses of welcome tothe rep- 
resentatives to. this convention on last Tuesday, 
said, ‘‘ It was here, when your borough, emerg- 
ing from ‘Slocum Hollow,’ was just entering 
upon its career of marvelous advancement, and 
when your whole territory was as yet embraced 
in Luzerne county, that this Association, thirty 
years ago, received a like welcome from your 
then distinguished citizen, Hon. George Sander- 
son.” Having seen our city when it was plain, 
unpretentious ‘‘ Slocum Hollow,’ and returning 
to it when it has grown to such magnificent 
proportions, Dr. Higbee is better qualified to de- 
scribe the difference between Slocum Hollow 
and the city of Scranton than the man who has 
resided here for the past thirty years. In speak- 
ing of the difference he referred to the wonder- 
ful improvements which have been made in this 
valley. Those of us who have been born and 
raised in this valley, having witnessed theintro- 
duction ofeach new improvement and change, 
do not marvel as one who.comes suddenly upon 
the scene after a lapse of years. We are grow- 
ing up with these improvements, and, though 
we do not take a part in everything tbat is going 
on around us, we can describe each new depar- 
ture from the old system almost as accurately 
as those directly engaged in conducting the es- 
tablishments in operation all around us. Dr. 
wn rome can note the difference between the past 
and presentas he views the face of things much 
better than we can, but if he were not accus- 
tomed to seeing the wonders of electricity in 
telegraphy, telephoning, and in motive-power, 
and were to come upon these agencies playing 
their separate and wonderful parts, with no pre- 
vious knowledge of what they could do, he 
would stare in wonder, and by reason of the 
sudden change would be almost stupefied. 

What would puzzle and amaze Dr. Higbee 
would do the same with any other mortal under 
similar circumstances; so that while the man 
who returns to a place after a lapse of years may 
describe the difference as he sees it, he is at the 
same time helpless, so far as applying any of 
the forces which he finds at work is concerned. 


He can tell of the difference between the ap- 
pearance of things then and now, but hecannot 
describe that which, or rather the agencies which 
have caused a difference to exist. 
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All of the change which has swept over the 
face of nature in the thirty years, is attributable 
to the work done by the men and women of 
that profession whose representatives are as- 
sembled in convention here to-day. It is true 
that the school master did not construct the roll- 
ing mills, or the blast furnaces, or the wonder- 
ful machine shops; neither did he invent the 
railways being operated here by steam and elec- 
tricity; but he gave to the man or woman, whose 
inventive brain devised these things, the founda- 
tion on which to stand while erecting the struc- 
tures which make the world wonderful to-day. 
In the little ‘‘red school-house” on the hill is 
where many of the inventions of the age were 
born, and through the stimulating influence of 
our public school system, the best the world has 
ever known, we find the United States ahead of 
all the nations of the earth in point of advance- 
ment in ideas, perfection in machinery, and skill 
in the management of it. 

While our schools have done all of this for 
us, and while they are the best in the world, 
they are not so good as they ought to be, not so 
good as they will be when they inaugurate a 
system which will train the mind and hand to- 
gether. 

Did the shoemaker who died thirty years ago 
return to earth in time to attend the session of 
the shoemakers’ convention two weeks ago, he 
would be regarded as more of a curiosity, from 
the shoemakers’ standpoint, than the machine 
which that craftsman manages in the work- 
shop. After hearing all about the machine 
stitcher, heeler, welter, laster, pegger, waxer 
and buttoner, he would turn away sick and 
weary, unable to understand what was being 
done, and would no doubt ask of those around 
him to lay him away in his grave again. He 
would be of no use on earth to-day, so far as 
the methods which have been applied to shoe- 
making are concerned, and itismore than prob- 
able that the man who surveys the situation 
thirty years hence will be more puzzled yet than 
he, for the wonderful machines that we use to- 
day will pale into insignificance compared with 
the machines of the near future. 

Thirty years ago machinery was in its infan- 
cy, to-day it is but entering upon the early days 
of manhood, and is calling to its aid one of the 
most powerful agencies known to the world of 
science or force—electricity. Machinery came 
first, then electricity came to aid it, and is now 
groping around for the best means of accom- 
plishing that end. Soon the discovery will be 
made, and then old forms and methods will 
change, or rather new forms and methods will 
give away to make room for newer ones. 

Thirty years ago a boy entering upon his ap- 
prenticeship was assured that when his term of 
service came to an end he would have a trade 
on which he could depend in the struggle of 
life. Three, four, five or seven years were spent 
in an apprenticeship, and when they came to an 
end the newly-fledged mechanic took a just 
pride in his craft. To-day, while it is possible 
to acquire a trade, it is not probable that the 
learner will follow it for any length of time after 
serving out his apprenticeship. This is an age 

: 
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of revolution and evolution; it is the most mar- 
velous age the world has ever witnessed; noth- 
ing that has gone before can be compared to it 
or cited as an indication of what is to follow. 
We cannot with any degree of accuracy predict 
anything for the future ; we cannot say that be- 
cause a broom-handle was turned off on a lathe 
with a round-nosed tool yesterday, it will be 
done that way to-morrow, nor can we say that 
it will not be done in the twinkling of an eye by 
an application of electricity in one way or an- 
other. We grope and fear to risk too much lest 
some new invention completely upset our plans 
by giving the winning hand to another. We 
find American youths unwilling to learn trades 
because they do not bring rich rewards or as- 
surances of steady employment. There is a 
fascination about our large cities which they did 
not have thirty years ago, and, taking it alto- 
gether, we find ourselves in a state of transition 
almost impossible to describe. What the man 
of ante-bellum days regarded as a luxury is to- 
day an absolute necessity. Let us take a good 
look at the chamber in which we are at the pres- 
ent time, and contrast it with what our sur- 
roundings would have been in 1858. Note the 
changes which time and invention have wrought, 
not alone in the appearance of the room but in 
that of itd ccupants as well. Once we puta 
little grease or oil in a saucer, hung a rag over 
the edge, struck the flints together, and we had 
light. With such a light the reading, sewing, 
and after-night work was done. Then we ran 
tallow into a mold and the candle was made; 
we then poured the fluid into a lamp and stood 
back in awe to see it burn; after that gas began 
to run its subterranean passage beneath our 
roadways and into our dwellings. The jold 
Drake Well was tapped, and the world awoke 
one morning to find the chances for a monopoly 
in gas shattered, for it found us burning the 
roduct of the earth after the refiner changed 
its color to kerosene. Then we said we can go 
no farther, and found our words contradicted by 
a glare of light almost as bright as the noon-day 
sun, and electric light had leaped into favor. 

In wonder we ask, What next? The answer 
comes with the rapidity of lightning from some 
quarter of the world in the shape of a new dis- 
covery or invention. 

What has this to dowith the American youth? 
Everything. For we must devote more time to 
him in the future so that he may not, Micawber- 
like, stand in idleness waiting for ‘something 
to turn up” that he knows how to do. Let us 
turn it up for him by inaugurating a system of 
Industrial Schools, in which the uses of tools 
and the importance of science and art will be 
taught. Surely the American youth is worthy 
of the best that’we can do for him, and we 
should encourage him in his first steps, that his 
later ones may be for the good of his country. 

The American youth of the present day does 
not like to shovel earth on leaving school, and 
we have not given him any idea of what kind 
of a trade he is best adapted to. Soon there 
will be no shoveling of e , for that too will be 
done by the aid of science. The day is not far 
away when what we now call “ unskilled labor”’ 
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will have vanished from the land, and every- 
thing that is done for the good of mankind will 
be done by the aid of one of the new agencies 
of force, directed by the hand of science. 

An argument used against Industrial Schools 
by some is that they will be used to teach boys 
and girls occupations and trades which will 
make them but slaves to employers on leaving 
school. Trades should not be taught in schools, 
but the American youth should be so instructed 
in hand and brain as to enable him to cope so 
successfully with the agencies of the world’s 
production as to break the power of the un- 
scrupulous employer and make machinery the 
slave of man, instead of the hard, unrelenting 
master it is to-day. I may be called an Utopian, 
but I believe that the future will see no trades 
or tradesmen, nor will there be special callings 
in which machinery will be used; and in such 
an age nothing shouid be missing that will give 
man an equal chance with his fellow-man, nor 
should one man have an advantage over his 
fellow-man which nature does not give to him. 

Let us adjourn from here and go to the Dick- 
son Machine Works as a body, and, as we file 
through, I doubt if ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred will not be unable to tell the difference be- 
tween lathe and drill-press, or drill-press and 
slotting machine, or between slotting machine 
and planer, or between the planer and any other 
machine. We see a nut being turned with a 
wrench and wound on its spiral way to its place 
on the end of a bolt, but we do not know any- 
thing of the means by which the thread was cut, 
nor would we be able to take that nut away in case 
of necessity in a skilful or satisfactory manner. 
Every school-room should have its forge, its 
lathe, its slotter, drill-press and planer, not that 
one boy may learn a trade, but that all boys 
may know what these machines are for and 
what they can do. Every school-room should 
be a work-shop, a laboratory, and an art gallery. 
Not that the trades, sciences and arts may be 
taught in the school-room, for that would not be 
possible, but that the boy and girl may know 
and become acquainted with agencies that give 
us the steam-engine, the electric car, and the 
other appliances which we find in operation 
every day. 

Not to’ teach the youth one trade, but to 
give him a knowledge of many, is why we 


‘should introduce machinery to the school-room. 


Nor should we stop at machinery. We should 
for every school-room have a miniature farm, 
a nursery, and botanical garden. Not for the 
purpose of making farmers, nurserymen and 
botanists of the scholars, but that they may 
know the importance of the farm, the nursery 
and botanical garden. Not that they may be 
taught to select one of these callings as a means 
of earning a livelihood, but'that they may know 
enough of all of them to be able to make a 
proper selection of a calling when required to 
choose one. The use of the shovel, the pick, 
and plow as well as that of the lathe, anvil and 
painter’s brush, should be taught the American 
youth ; then, when his school-boy days are at 
an end, his entry to the paths of manhood will 
be less tortuous for the knowledge he has gained. 
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It is asked, How can the teacher show the youth 
what to do with the machines, if he does not 
know how to use them himself? By beginning 
at once to put into operation such a system as 
is described, so that teachers and scholars may 
learn together at the start. 

How often do we. hear it said of a poor 
speaker, who may, perhaps, be a minister of the 
gospel, and doing his best to teach the word of 


God: ‘‘That man ought to be wheeling a bar-. 


row.” Men whoare lawyers are often told that 
they should be shoeing horses, and the cause 
of this is that, when going to school, they were 
not taught to know the value of a well-shod 
horse, or how to manipulate a wheelbarrow ; on 
the contrary, many are taught to despise the 
‘wheelbarrow, and to look down on the man 
who knows how to shoe a horse. Half of the 
world’s work is spoiled for lack of early training 
and guidance. Incompetency has lost more to 
the world than dishonesty, and much of the dis- 
honesty we read of is due to incompetency. 

R. G. Dun and Co. in 1881, showed that, of 
the number of men doing business in Chicago 
in 1870, fifty per cent. had failed. It is an es- 
tablished fact that ninety-seven out of every 
hundred who engage in business fail from one 
cause or another, but the principal reason is that 
those who fail are incompetent; they do not 
know that they are not fitted to engage in that 
particular business, and, having had no training 
in any given direction while at school, they of 
course were not aware of how little they knew 
until they tried and failed. Charles H. Ham, 
in a work entitled ‘“‘ Manual Training,”’ says: 
“ These failures, on so vast a scale, of railway 
enterprises, and the almost total wreck of mer- 
cantile ventures, show that the business of this 
country is done, as a Yankee might say, ‘by 
guess,’ or as the mechanic of the old regime 
would say, ‘by the rule of thumb.’ The con- 
‘clusion is hence irresistible that the youth of the 
United States are not so educated as to fit them 
for the conducting to a succesful issue of great 
business enterprises. And this is an impeach- 
ment of what is regarded, on the whole, as the 
best system of popular education in operation in 
the world.” 

The man thrown suddenly out of his occupa- 
tion, after spending years at a business of any 
kind, would be in the same condition as would 
the man who, after a lapse of thirty years, re- 
turned to find that Slocum Hollow had given 
way to a large and flourishing city. If in his 
youth he had been permitted to attend a school 
in which the hand and brain were taught to 
keep pace with each other, he would not find 
himself so lost in a world of opportunities, but 
like those who grew up with the city, would 
know all that it was doing and could do, even 
‘though he did not take a part in everything that 
was being done around him. 

Horace Mann spoke truthfully when he said: 
“‘ School-houses are the republican line of forti- 
fications.” The fortification of twenty years 
ago that could withstand the bomb and cannon- 
ball of that period would crumble into dust be- 
fore the missiles of the present inventive age; 
aand if we are called upon to erect fortifications 
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to-day we must improve on the old ones, which 
were the best in their day, and make stronger 
ones, and make them after patterns which will 
withstand the assaults of science and art. Our 
school-houses must not be behind our fortifica- 
tions; they must be improved and made as 
hearly perfect as possible, for they are our only 
fortification in the end. 

To make them better we should inaugurate a 
system of Industrial training that will teach our 
boys and girls how to be successful men and 
women, 

Here stopped the type-writer, when the hour 
struck that called me to this place. I could go 
into endless detail on the subject of manual 
training, but it is unnecessary. What zs nec- 
essary is that something be done at once to 
adapt our schools to teaching the hand. When 
I was an apprentice, it took six days of ten hours 
each to complete a piece of work which before 
I left the shop, twelve years ago, was done by 
machinery in six hours. So it is all around us; 
you may put years into learning to do a thing, 
and wake up some morning to find that inven- 
tion has made your hard-earned knowledge use- 
less. To avoid being thus stranded, we must 
train the hand to deftness that will enable it to 
work in any number of different channels. This 
is one of the ways to prevent workingmen from 
becoming slaves to monopoly, and to open up 
to all a broader, fuller life. 

Prof. Heston, of the State College at — 
Bellefonte, explained the absence of Prof. 
Reber, and exhibited and explained the 
work of that institution in the direction 
of manual instruction. The specimens of 
wood and metal work were very creditable 
to the students, and proved that with proper 
teaching, good results are sure. Smoothly- 
planed surfaces, glued joints, difficult pieces 
of framing, represented the wood-turning 
shop; bolts, gauges, castings filed round 
and square, from the forging and machine- 
shops—all were good specimens. It was 
also stated that two of the students had 
made a steam-engine. This metal work is 
done under the supervision of a competent 
machinist from Altoona. There is no at- 
tempt to teach trades as such, but to develop 
skill in the use of the hands and of tools— 
to train the hand along with the brain; and 
it is found that while we train the hand, we - 
at the same time train the brain. The 
common failure to recognize this has been 
a fundamental error in our educational 
methods. Pupils thus taught can give form 
to their conceptions, and can read the 
thoughts of others from objects and draw- 
ings, as well as from written or printed 
words, This matter is pressing upon the 
attention of teachers, and must be met. 
Already we have a Commission to report 
upon the subject, eminent members of which 
will address you to-night, and the Legisla 
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ture will no doubt recognize the drift of 
the times in that direction. You will find 
when the pupils have a chance to use their 
hands, that there will be trouble in keeping 
them to their books—at least that is our ex- 
perience. The natural bent of the boys is 
manifested ; one excels in wood-work, an- 
other in iron, another in drawing. We do 
not confer a degree for this work, only a 
certificate. There is a degree in Mechani- 
cal Engineering, but of course the student 
must be up in mathematics for that. Any 
who are interested in the matter can obtain 
by addressing Dr. Atherton the Report of 
the institution, containing this course in 
full. 

Dr. A. H. FeEtTerotr, President of 
Girard College, Philadelphia, was the next 
speaker, who said he had changed his mind, 
and would not read the paper he had pre- 
pared, since it seemed argument in favor of 
manual training was not needed. He pro- 
ceeded to sketch the status of manual instruc- 

‘tion in his own institution, saying that, of the 
1,400 orphan boys in Girard College, about 
500 receive manual instruction, which was 
first introduced there in 1882, when an ap- 

‘ propriation of $5,000 was secured with great 
difficulty, but in little more than a year the 
Directors voted $100,000 for a separate 

building for the shops, which is now in use. 

The boys learn wood-and metal work and 
mechanical drawing, spending five hours a 

week in the shops, and the success attained 
is simply marvelous. 

In view of the importance of this question, 
we have requested Dr. Fetterolf to allow the 
paper to be printed as prepared. He has 
kindly consented, and it is here given: 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


Humboldt says: ‘‘Whatever we wish to see 
introduced into the life of the Nation, must first 
be introduced into our schools.” 

In the public schools of our country, the 
great mass of our people bégin and end their 
education. As the children and youth go out 
from them to their life vocation, they carry with 
them the ideas and habits which they have re- 
ceived and formed in them, and their life, its 
failures and its successes, will be in a large 
measure what these schools make it. They will 
be successful in proportion as we make the 
school conform to all our highest and best needs. 
We shall therefore educate the whole child, 
mind, heart, and body, train all his faculties and 
powers, and fit him for complete living, that 
when he is called to use his mental faculties, he 
will find them duly developed, and when he 
has occasion to use his hands or his eyes, he 
will not be embarrassed for lack of training in 
that direction. The school should teach him 
how to think and how to work; to earn his 
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bread ; to be a useful member of society; to be 
a good citizen, and to enjoy life. 

Before making any criticisms upon our public 
schools, I desire to say that I yield to no one in 
my admiration for the public school system. I 
would not say one unkind or disloyal word of 
it.. I consider it one of the glories of our West- 
etn Republic. It is making the mass of our 
people intelligent citizens. The advocates of 
manual training come not to destroy, but to im- 
prove. 

The present system of public education fails 
Ist in that, /¢ educates in only one direction. 
The same may, with equal truth, be said of most 
private schools, colleges, and universities. 

As early as 1844, Emerson said in one of his 
essays: ‘‘We are students of words; we are 
shut up in schools and colleges and recitation 
rooms for ten or fifteen years, and come out at 
last with a bag of wind, a memory of words, 
and do not know a thing; we cannot use our 
hands, or our legs, or our eyes, or our arms.” 

Hon. Andrew D. White, ex-President Cor- 
nell University, says: ‘‘ The fact is, that our 
schools are, to a considerable extent, educating 
young men away from the productive industry 
and out of the ranks of labor.” 

Says ex-State Supt. Wickersham, in his an- 
nual report for 1866: “It is high time that some- 
thing should be done to enable our youth to 
learn trades, and to form industrious habits and 
a taste for work. It is not enough to instruct a 
boy in the branches of learning usually taught 
in our coramon schools and there leave him. 
It must be seen to by some authority that he is 
allowed a chance to prepare himself to earn a 
livelihood. It takes more than a mere knowl- 
edge of books to make him a useful member of 
society and a good citizen. The present pro- 
duct of our schools seems to be, in too greata 
degree, clerks, book-keepers; salesmen, agents, 
office-seekers and office-holders. We must so 
modify our system of instruction as to send out, 
instead, large classes of young people fitted for 
trades, for business, and willing and able to 
work.” 

I need not multiply quotations. Every teacher 
of a grammar school or of a high school, who will 
take time to reflect, will realize that he is edu- 
cating the boy away from manual labor, and the 
greater the lad’s success in his regular school 
lessons, the less likely is he to choose an indus- 
trial occupation. The tendency is to drive out of 
him all thoughts of taking up industrial pursuits. 

When my friend, Captain Pratt, of the Car- 
lisle Industrial School, had his Indian boys and 
girls at the bi-centennial of the Founding of the 
City of Philadelphia, in speaking of the influen- 
ces of a great city upon the untutored minds of 
his pupils, he said: ‘“‘ These will do more toward 
driving the Indian out of them than weeks of 
ordinary school work.” It is just so with the 
one-sided teaching done in our schools, but un- 
fortunately it drives out much that we should 
cherish and retain. 

When Captain Pratt had his boys in the in- 
dustrial parade during the celebration of the 
Centennial of the Constitution, he had each boy 
carry a book and a slate, and in this way they 
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formed a very interesting feature of the day. 
But they should have carried more than books 
and slates. I would have had some carry ham- 
mers, chisels, hand-saws, blacksmith’s tools 
and gardening implements. Our civilization 
means more than books and slates. 

2. lt fails to meet the requirements of our 
changed social condition. 

The education of the young is accomplished 
by two influences: Ist. Special agencies, by 
which we mean the teacher, the school, and 
the school books. 

2d. Conditions, by which we mean surround- 
ings, environment, the times in which they live, 
the books and periodicals which they read, the 
people with whom they mingle, the sights which 
they behold, the things which they handle, etc. 
The importance of the latter agency is too often 
overlooked or under-estimated by parents. 
They vainly imagine that if they send their 
children to a first-class school for five or six 
hours a day for nine months in the year, they 
are doing their whole duty, forgetting all the 
other influences that are at work upon the 
child’s character during the intervals of school, 
in society, on the street, and on the play-ground. 

Now let us see how the conditions have 
changed in this country, and notice how an 
education that met the wants of the boys in the 
past fails to do so now. 

In 1790, one-thirtieth of the population of the 
United States lived in cities, in 1880, nearly 
one-fourth. In 1800, there were six cities in the 
United States which had a population of over 
8,000, in 1880 there were 286. In those early 
days, mental and industrial training went hand 
in hand by force of circumstances, The chil- 
dren spent four or five months in school, and 
the remainder of the year they spent at their 
homes and at work. The farmer’s son worked 
by the side of his father in the field, and so 
learned the art of tilling the soil ; the mechanic’s 
son assisted his father in the shop and so be- 
came an artisan, and the son of the village 
merchant made himself useful in waiting on 
customers, and in this way received a business 
education. Amid such surroundings, manual 
training schools were not needed. Speaking of 
the attainments of boys fifty years ago, the Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale says: ‘‘He must know 
what a bushel of wheat is when he sees it; 
must know how a blacksmith shoes a horse. 
He must learn the methods of the town meet- 
ing. He must learn how to milk, how to plow, 
how to cradle oats, how to drive, how to har- 
ness a horse, how to take off a wheel and how 
to grease an axle. For a girl, it was under- 
stood that in average life, she must know how 


to make and mend her clothes and her. 


brother’s and her father’s, how to knead, to 
bake, to boil, to stew, to roast, how to wash, 
how to iron, and how to clear-starch, how to 
tear a bandage and how to put one on, and 
how to preserve fruits and vegetables.””’ The 
girl may still be taught the art of housework if 
she has a competent, conscientious and patient 
mother, even in the city. But how can such 
things be learned by a city lad? He rarely sees 
a field of growing grain, and does not know 
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oats from wheat, much less does he know how 


to cradle it. When he sees a cow it is after she 
has been converted into beef. Of the plow and 
its uses he has a very inadequate idea. He 
has no means, no opportunities, of learning. He 
cannot work with his father. He has no barn 
or, stable or shop to play or work in.- He is 
lucky if he has access to an open lot. He has 
nothing but a coal-cellar. 

One finds among the poorer classes in our 
cities, the lack both of the desire and the ability 
to work,. A writer in the April number of the 
Forum on the “Tenement House Problem” 
says: ‘‘ The very first impression made upon 
you in the slums, is that of a horrible leisure. 
What are these people doing? Nothing. What 
do they want you to do-for them? Nothing. 
What can you do for them? Nothing.” 

, If the State is to solve the labor problem, if it 
is to relieve pauperism and prevent crime, it 
must do it through the agency of our public 
schools; and if the public schools are-to.do it, 
they must call in, as a factor, industrial educa- 
tion. We want, therefore, manual training, by 
which we mean not to teach boys trades, but to 
— their faculties and give them manual 
skill. 

Ist.. Because of the influence it exerts as an 
aid in intellectual training. The judicious exer- 
cise of the hand in the use of tools in workshop 
training, stimulates the brain. It cultivates the 
perceptive faculties, because it brings the learner 
face to face with the facts of nature. He has 
direct personal experience with forms of matter, 


‘and sees manifestations of force, and in this way 


his mind increases in knowledge. 
Says Carlisle: ‘‘ Man is a tool-using animal. 


:He can use tools, can devise tools:. with these 


the granite mountains melt into dust before him : 
he kneads glowing iron as if it were paste: seas 
are his smooth highways, winds and fire his un- 
wearying steeds. Nowhere do we find him with- 
out tools : without tools he is nothing: with tools 
he is all.” 

Who would now undertake to teach physics 
without apparatus, or chemistry without labora- 
tory practice, or human anatomy without the 
skeleton, or natural history without specimens? 
Our workshops are mechanical laboratories in 
which the hand is trained to work and to man- 
ipulate with skill, and the eye cultivated to dis- 
cern, and the mind strengthened by the study 
and observation of logical processes. 

2d. We want it because of the respect it in- 
spires in the mind of the learner for honest, 
intelligent labor. So long as our boys see noth- . 
ing in manual labor but brute force, they will 
despise both the labor and the laborer. They 
see nothing but drudgery in all hand-work, and 
all men who labor with their hands appear to 
them equally uncultivated and unattractive. 
When they become skillful themselves, they 
will be proud of their skill, and will be willing 
to respect others who possess it. So soon as the 
see skill in the work of the artisan, they will 
learn to regard him with sympathy and respect. 
I regard this view of the subject as of great im- 
cogs to society, that the young people should 

ave a proper appreciation of the dignity of 
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labor. They should be taught that there is as 
much difference between the skilled mechanic 
and the common laborer who works with his 
= on the public highway, as between the 
ead salesman in a dry-goods house and the 
porter. 

3d. We need it because of the changed con- 
dition of our industries and manufactories. The 
old apprentice system is rapidly becoming 
obsolete, and even where boys are apprenticed, 
the mechanic arts are so changed as to take out 
of them largely the individual skill of former 
years. ‘‘The carpenter used to make sash, 
doors, and blinds; he planed, matched and 
grooved his boards; he built his stairways and 
did a hundred things requiring skill and fine 
workmanship; and the blacksmith made his 
own horseshoes and horseshoe nails. To-day, 
sash, doors and blinds are made in large fac- 
tories, wholesale; boards come planed and 
matched by steam; stairways are built at cen- 
tral points, on specifications furnished, and 
ready to be put up.” 

It has come to this: We must cultivate the 
constructive ability of our youth, in order that 
we have our own skilled artisans: or we must 
import skilled workmen from over the sea: or 
permit our industries to languish, 

4th. It is needed for the sake of social de- 
cency and economy. By social decency, I mean 
the appearance, inside and out, of our homes, 
especially in the villages and in the outskirts of 
our cities. These village homes of New England 
and of the other older settled districts of our 
country, used to be models of neatness, order, 
and comfort—the yards well kept, the stables in 
good repair and whitewashed, the houses with- 
out a blemish or spot. This state of things has 
sadly changed; the lawns are now not unfre- 
_— overgrown with weeds, which are un- 

isturbed by scythe or sickle; the stables are 
shabby in appearance, with boards loose; fences 
are broken down or propped up; the house 
shows the same signs of indifference and neg- 
lect, roof leaking, the stoop settling, and not 
unfrequently an old hat supplies the place of a 
broken pane of glass. This state of things, if 
permitted to continue, will lead to serious social 
and moral deterioration. It is subversive of all 
local pride and genuine love of country. 

It is admitted that the Americans, asa nation, 
are extravagant. Mr. William Mather, a mem- 
ber of the Royal Commission on Technical 
Instruction, and an expert in industrial educa- 
tion, who investigated our industries and our 
social life pretty thoroughly, says: ‘In this 
conntry waste of raw material is the normal 
condition of things : you waste your forests, your 
metals, your food and your drink. There is so 
much waste that it is not noticed.’” This waste 
in our habits of living is becoming a serious evil 
in family life. Our extravagance consists not 
in what is consumed, but in what is wasted. 

The cost of housekeeping makes the support 
of a family a very serious problem to men of 
moderate means. This question has already 
attracted the attention of students of social sci- 
ence. According to the census of 1883, the 
average earnings of the working man in Mas- 
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sachusetts was $558.68, and the average cost of 
supporting the family was $754.42, showing that 
nearly 33 per cent. of the cost of keeping the 
house must be made up by the earnings of the 
wife and children. Part of this is owing to the 
inefficiency of the wives of working men. They 
have never learned the art of judicious house- 
hold management. They cannot cook a de- 
cent meal, they cannot sew. If, as Horace 
Mann says, it is a crime for a boy to grow up in 
ignorance of reading and writing, what sort of 
an offense is it for a girl to grow up in ignorance 
of cooking and sewing. An English gentleman 
recently said that it is no wonder that men be- 
come drunkards, when a bad cup of tea costs 
twice as much as a good glass of beer. 

It is to be expected, perhaps, that the teach- 
ers themselves will not be the first to see the 
defects in any system of education. As the 
man who wears the clothing is the best judge of 
the tailor’s workmanship, and the man who 
wears the shoe is the only one capable of decid- 
ing whether the shoemaker can make a good 
fit or not, and as the College or University must 
decide upon the merits of the preparatory 
schools, so must the men who employ our boys 
be expected to judge of the value of the train- 
ing they have received. A prominent manu- 
facturer of Philadelphia was impressed with the 
fact that our system of. education is defective 
by the conversations he had with the many boys 
and young men who came to him seeking em- 
ployment. Most of them were graduates of the 
city high school. He found that they were not 
trained to work, that while they Anew quite a 
great deal, they were not able to do anything 
except write. This gentleman had the courage 
of his convictions, and to him, more than to any 
other man, do we owe our excellent City Man- 
ual Training School. 

As to the method of introducing manual train- 
ing into our Public Schools, two have been sug- 
gested. The first is to have a department of 
manual training in the Public High or Grammar 
School. This is introducing the shop into the 
school. The second is to have a regular man- 
ual training or apprentice school, and in it 
teach some of the branches in the regular course. 
This is called introducing the school into the 
shop. 

To me the former method seems preferable, 
as best suited to most schools. In large towns 
such as Philadelphia, the latter method is per- 
haps better. For smaller towns the Toledo 
school will serve as a model. In this school, 
the course covers four years. The pupils of the 
manual training department pursue all the 
studies of the regular course, the only differ- 
ence being the amount of studying done at 
home. Those who take the course in manual 
training, do all, or nearly all their studying at 
home. But there need be no difficulties in the 
way. Assoon as the School Board of any town 
or borough are convinced that manual training 
should become a part of the public school in- 
struction, they will find that satisfactory plans 
can easily be submitted to them by those who 
have had experience. There is everything to 
encourage the undertaking. The success of 
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manual training schools is almost marvelous. 
When we began at Girard College, we had great 
difficulty in getting our Board of Directors to 
vote an appropriation of five thousand dollars. 
After an experience of a little more than a year, 
there was no trouble at all in getting an appro- 
priation of one hundred thousand dollars for a 
new and separate building. Manual training 
schools have come to stay, and let not the Key- 
stone State, with her extensive manufactures 
one vast industries, be behind in this great re- 
orm. 


Prof. L. W. MILLER, Principal of the 
Manual Training School, Philadelphia, was 
on the programme, but being abroad he 
sent the following letter, which was read by 
Dr. WALLER: 


1336 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, June 18, 1888. 
Gro. W. Wess, Esq., Chairman : 

My dear Sir: It is with extreme regret that I 
find myself unable to accept your invitation to 
be present at the meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association to be held at Scranton on the 5th of 
next month, but I shall be in Europe at that 
time. The subject which the Association will 
have under discussion is one which I have very 
much at heart, and indeed it seems to be about 
the most important with which the educators of 
to-day have to deal. It has come rapidly and 
persistently to the front within a few years, and 
there can be little doubt that the attendant dis- 
cussion will exert a powerful and lasting influ- 
ence in shaping the policy and determining the 


. character of the public school. 


Regarding the principle involved in this dis- 
cussion, my own feeling is that two things, may 
be regarded as definitely settled already, viz.: 

First. That the moral effect of associating 
some form of industrial training with the purely 
mental discipline for which the common school 
has stood hitherto, would be very great in in- 
culcating just ideas of the dignity’ of manual 
employments, and promoting the higher and 
nobler views of life which the entertaining of 
such ideas implies; and 

Second, That we are firmly committed to the 
policy or principle of depending upon the public 
school to supply a good many wants with which 
its functions were regarded as very remotely 
connected only a few years ago; and that 
among these wants is that of skill in the trades, 
the decline of which has attended the decay of 
the apprentice system. 

It is no part of my pees to discuss in this 
place the soundness of this principle, or to give 
my reasons for feeling that these added tasks 
should, or should o/, be laid upon the public 
school. I only note what is, I think, very ap- 
parent, that the disposition to have the school 
assume them is very general, so general as 
hardly to brook opposition, even if we were dis- 
posed to offer it, and that it is not so much the 
re aa ”’ that educators meet to discuss as the 
“how.” 

I look, then, to the establishment of what, for 
want of a better name, we call the “ Manual 
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Training School,” as a sufficiently legitimate 
and proper extension of the work of the common 
schools, to deserve serious consideration in every 
town large enough to make adequate provision 
for High School work, which should, I think, 


- always have the distinct functions which are as- 


sociated with the “ Latin” or collegiate course 
on the one hand, and the “ English” or practi- 
cal business course on the other, clearly defined 
and early recognized. 

I would engraft the ‘“‘ manual training ”’ feat- 
ure on the “‘ English"” High School course, with 
the idea of making it a model school that should 
give direction and assistance to the teachers in 
all schools of a lower grade in their work of in- 
troducing as far as practicable exercises of a 
similar character into their own courses. How 
far and in what way this last, the introduction 
of the industrial work into all primary, second- 
ary and grammar schools, is possible—this seems 
to me to be the real matter under discussion. 
I do not believe, however, that the difficulties in 
the way of a satisfactory solution of the question 
are so great as they appear to teachers gen- 
erally. 

Such a “shop” as thousands of thrifty far- 
mers keep supplied with tools for all the common 
trades, would be about all that would be needed 
for the boys; and the girls would find every- 
thing they needed in the kitchen, which every 
well-regulated church regards as an indispen- 
sable adjunct now-a-days. 

Nor would the question of time be a serious 
one, for not only would much of this industrial 
employment come properly and profitably under 
the head of recreation, but a good deal of the 
time which is now wasted on those arrant hum- 
bugs, Geography and Grammar, or sacrificed 
to that overgrown Moloch, Arithmetic, might 
well be devoted to this practice of doing some- 
thing well. 

I Save laid stress on the moral aspect of the 

uestion, and by this I distinctly mean to include 
the influence exerted in attracting the young 
toward the trades, because so far as the manual 
work, pure and simple, is concerned, this is 
the most obvious good that seems likely to re- 
sult from its introduction into the schools,—the 
idea which seems to prevail in some quarters, 
that manual training in the public school would 
have any particular significance with reference 
to the improvement of our industries, hardly 
seems to deserve serious consideration. Such 
improvement must come, so far as general edu- 
cation is concerned, from popular instruction in 
industrial art and industrial science, on a scale, 
and according to standards, for which we have 
had little precedent so far. Beyond this kind 
of general instruction, our dependence must be 
upon trade schools—these last something quite 
distinct and apart from the public schools, as 
we understand them to-day, and which should 
be entered only after the years devoted to school 
life—properly so called—have passed. 

As far then as the common school is con- 
cerned, I am sure that the most we can do 
for Industrial Education, as such, is to promote 
by every means at our disposal the inculcation 
of the scientific method in thinking about, and 
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the artistic method in doing things. This means 
that I would give a prominent place, even in 
the most elementary schools, to Enemistry and 
Phy: ‘s,and to Drawing. The importance of 
Drav,,«g in this connection is sufficiently ‘at- 
testec + the prominence given toit in all the 
“manual training”’ schools that have been es- 
tablished, and it is not hard-to see that its tho- 
rough study is at the bottom of all success in 
this kind of work, and I shall, I trust, be par- 
doned for urging in this place the importance 
of this truth, that the foundation of all sound in- 
struction in Industrial methods in the public 
schools must be laid in much more serious work 
in Drawing than has yet been undertaken in 
any but a very few of the large cities. 

This does not mean that I would defer the 
establishment of the workshop until I had 
trained everybody in draughtsmanship ; but it 
does mean that I would not allow any amount 
of success in introducing the shopwork tomake 
me forget that the real key to Industrial attain- 
ment must be found in proficiency in the Arts 
of Design. 

With this borne in mind, and enforced in every 
way that offered, I have only encouragement, 
and even enthusiasm, to offer as my contribu- 
tion to this discussion, and I believe that only 
good will come of this effort which is now well 
under way to make Industrial Training a part 
of all common-school education. 

Yours very truly, 
L..W. MILLER. 

Col. THEODORE W. Began, of Norristown, 
who with Dr. Fetterolf represented the 
Commission on Industrial Education, was 
now called upon, and responded, saying 
that he was the silent partner in the Com- 
mission, and this was the first time he had 
been called upon to address an audience 
upon this question, in which he was greatly 
interested, because he loved the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania and her million boys 
and girls. The future of our great indus- 
tries, based upon our mineral wealth, em- 
ploying thousands of laborers, and millions 
of capital, depends upon the training given 
in the schools of the Commonwealth to 
these boys and girls of the present; yet 
if the simple tools of any of the essential 
handicrafts were laid down before the grad- 
uating classes of our schools and colleges, 
you would hardly find one pupil able to 
name them. Is it fair to let our children 
thus grow up to manhood and womanhood, 
without the training that would enable them 
to make an intelligent choice between pro- 
fessional and industrial pursuits? Many a 
High School graduate is thus sent forth 
helpless into practical life. Our common 
school education, though it is the best the 
world has seen, is not yet perfect, and 
there is room for improvement in this di- 
rection. Manual training applied to the 
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common school system will give oppor- 
tunity to judge for what our children aré 
best fitted, and by finding openings for 
their natural talent, we will relieve the pres- 
sure upon professional and clerical life by 
those whose gifts, if exercised in industrial 
pursuits, would secure substantial comfort 
and happiness, with a prospect of compe- 
tence and even wealth. The “ evolution 
and revolution’’ of the age have carried us 
away from the old system of apprenticeship. 
We must fill its place with something’ suited 
to the times, and so do our duty toward the 
development of a splendid, ‘self-reliant 
American manhood and womanhood—for it 
is the American idea which puts boys and 
girls on an equality. It was William Penn 
who abolished primogeniture, and dealt 
equal justice to all the children of the fam- 
ily. We hope that all over the Common- 
wealth this matter will receive the attention 
it merits: the Commission will report at 
the proper time, and when the Legislature 
shall assemble and this subject shall come 
up for consideration, your influence should 
be brought to bear upon your representatives 
to enact such laws and provide such appro- 
priations as will put the training of the hand 
upon a solid basis as part of the work of the 
schools. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Miss Dotts gave a recitation, after which 
the Treasurer (Supt. Keck) made the usual 
brief statement of the finances of the ses- 
sion: The receipts of the present session 
at Scranton were $472.45 ; the expenditures 
amounted to $540.47; leaving a deficit of 
$68.12. There was a total enrollment of 
435 members, three of whom are life mem- 
bers. (See list annexed.) 


CLOSING REMARKS. 


President SAVAGE expressed his regret 
that the President-elect (Dr. HicBEE) had 
found it impossible to remain until the close, 
being obliged:to join his party for the Na- 
tional Educational Association to be held 
at San Francisco—the special train on which 
the party was to make the trip having left 
Philadelphia at noon to-day. The usual in- 
stallation into office would therefore be im- 
possible. For himself, the retiring officer 
wished sincerely to thank the officers and 
members for uniform courtesy and indulgence 
during this session, and he hoped to see 
all these members, and many more, at Al- 
toona next year. 

He then declared the Association finally 
adjourned. 
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BERKS—II. 


David S. Keck, 

Z. X. Snyder, 

E. L. Kemp, 

S. A. Baer, 

R. A. Townsend, 
John H. Hackenberg, 
Milton J. Bieber, 
A. Lizzie Radford, 
Lelia E. Patridge, 
Mrs. M. E. Berry, 
Sue H. Kaufman. 


BLAIR—3. 
J. H. Likens, 
D. S. Keith, 
Mrs. L. W. Vandegrift. 
BRADFORD—3. 


G. W. Ryan, 
Edwin E. Quinlan, 
Elizabeth Bristoll. 


BUCKS—5. 


| W. H. Slotter, 


Elizabeth Lloyd, 
Mary E. Watson, 
Effie Watson, 
Mary J. Banks. 
CARBON—3. 
T. A. Snyder, 
N. M. Balliet, 
Etta Mussleman. 


CENTRE—2. 


John W. Heston, 
Milton W. Bohn. 


Belle J. Weir. 
CLARION—I. 
W. W. Deatrick. 


CLEARFIELD—6. 


Matt. Savage, 

B. C. Youngman, 
Mary A. Heverly, 
Alice I. Ogden, 

M. Ida Gearhart, 
Ruth McGaughey. ~ 


CLINTON—2. 


Geo. P. Bible, 
F. V. Irish. 


COLUMBIA—8. 


. S. Grimes, 

. J. Waller, Jr. 
m. Noetling, 
. W. Wilbur, 
HL —. 

. A. Curran 
G, Cope, 
. H. Albert. 
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MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 





CRAWFORD—I. 

J. W. Sturdevant. 
DAUPHIN—6. 

R. M. McNeal, 

L. O. Foose, 

L. E. McGinnis, 

John H. Holtzinger, 

A. L. Crowe, 

Iola E. Urich. 


DELAWARE—4. 


A. G. C. Smith, 

E. J. Brewster, 

Mrs. R. H.Verlender, 
Edith L. Verlender. 


ERIE—I. 
A. J. Devereaux. 


HUNTINGDON—2. 


M. G. Brumbaugh, 
L. S. Shimmell. 


JUNIATA—I. 
Jas. J. H. Hamilton. 


LACKAWANNA—IOQI. 


N. S. Davis, 

Geo. W. Phillips, 
Mrs. G. W. Phillips, 
J. B. Hawker, 

L. R. Fowler, 

John F. Jones, 
Agnes Burke, 
Annie O’Donnell, 
Sarah O’Donnell, 
Jessie M. Gay, 

Ella F. Donahoe, 
Mamie Gibbons, 
Lizzie ENS 

Katie G. O’Malley, 
W. R. Graves, 

H. M. Williams, 
Lettie F. Cliff, , 
Emily A. Brainard, 
Cora E. Butler, 
Susie Price, 
Eugene D. Fellows, 
Sophia A. Collins, 
Louise Brainard, 
Ida A. Snyder, 
Elizabeth V. Griffin, 
R. N. Davis, 

Mrs. Anna Cusick, 
Josie Lees, 

Bridget A. Donelly, 
L, E. Penman, 





Mary A. Kearns, 
Katie Kearns, 
Katie Kelly, 
Grace Ingals, 
Lillie Cobb, 

Hattie A. Higgins, 
Mary A. Gregory, 
Ida A. Cahoon, 


M. E. Messersmith, 
H. V. D. Roney, 
M. J. Ketrick, 

M. A. Morrow, 
R. J. Beamish, 
Fanny Atkinson, 
Mary Doyle, 

E. Grace Laurent, 
Eliza Jordan, 
Mary E. Quinan, 
Anna S. Quinan, 
M. B. Kean, 

L. T. Corbett, 
Mary Fitzgibbon, 
P. D. Relph, 

F. Eugenia Relph, 
Annie E. Orr, 
Sarah S. Walsh, 
Jennie T. Langan, 
B. L. Gibbons, 
Annie Ellis, 

Eva G. Short, 
Cora Storm, 

Josie Davis, 
Annie Munson, 
May Campbell, 
Minnie Phillips, 
Mary Williams, 
Sarah Williams, 


D. L. Breneman, 
Mary Scott, 

Mrs. Jessie Connell, 
Marion Dyer, 
Rose Cohen, 

Kate McMeans, 
Bessie C. Whitmore, 
Lizzie Zang, 

Edith Jones, 

Mary Farrell, 

Ruie Shedd, 

Zelda Stevens, 
Nellie A. O’ Boyle, 
Mary Porcher, 
Lizzie A. Evans, 
Flora Colvin, 
Hannah Carr, 
Rose Burns, 

Katie Davis, 
Lizzie Warner, 
Ella Krauter, 
Emma Longford, 
Julia Kennedy, 
Annie C. Malia, 
Maggie Backus, 
Mary E. May, 
Maggie Renniman, 





Agnes Nallin, 


Mary J. McCormick, 


Mrs.K.H.Greenstead, 


Eleanor A. Madigan, 


|G. W. Woodruff, 


T. G. Osborne, 
Nellie Pickett, 
Mary A. Walsh, 
A. F. Williams, 
Helen Barber, 

E. G. Lynett, 
Helen Potter, 

Ida Murphy, 
Lottie F. Norris, 
Eliza J. Chase, 
Mrs. M. W. Torry, 
Anna L. Amsden, 
Mary McHale, 
Libbie R. Stevenson, 
A. Mary Benedict, 
Louise Kemmerling, 
Florence Drinker, 
Ella Snow, 

Annie Bigliow, 
Martin Joyce, 
Mollie Helm, 
Mrs. M. M. Jones, 
Bessie Jones, 
James F. Judge, 

E. Lennon, 
Martha W. Vaughan, 
Sarah Melvin, 
Katie Byron, 
Katie McCauley, 
Maggie Carroll, 
Mary Woodbridge, 
Norah Finch, 
Walter Briggs, 

J. C. Lange, 
Nellie L. Moffitt, 
Mrs. M. Bloom, 
J. C. Taylor, 
T. A. Ruddy, 
Mary Pitcher, 
Josie Bronson, 
John Mahoney, 
M. W. Cummings, 
Katie Welsh, 
Maggie Gorrell, 
M. E. Van Buskirk, 
Ella Gavin, 
Lizzie Pendered, 
R. D. Schimpff, 
Mary E. McAndrew, 
Katie Murphy, 
Maggie Murphy, 
R, Coyne, 
Nellie Kirby, 
B. T. Mooney, 
Maggie McAndrews, 
Minnie Rafter, 
James T. Geddis, 
Sarah O’Donnell, 
Maggie O’ Donnell, 
Angie Lowry, 
Alice Walton, 
Sarah O’Connor, 
L. E. Mackey, 
L. M. Mackey, 
Lizzie Harris, 
Jennie Harris, 





Anna L. Fox, 





F. M. McAly -e, 
W. A. Sanford 
M. D. McCauley, 
W. G. Trim, 

Jas. F. Foley, 
Jas. E. Watkins, 


Katie E. O’ Malley, 
Julia M. Blewitt, 
M. T. Burke, 
Nellie A. Webb, 
Carrie Kenyon, 
Kate F. Lavelle. 


LANCASTER—9. 
M. J. Brecht, 
J. P. Wickersham,* 
E. E. Higbee,* 
E. O. Lyte, 
Geo. W. Hull, 
I. S. Geist, 
R. R. Pleam, 
J. P. McCaskey, 
J. D. Pyott. 


LAWRENCE—I. 
J. Q. Stewart, 
LEBANON—4. 


Wm. B. Bodenhorn, 
Henry Houck, 

Geo. W. Houck, 
Laura L. Shultz. 


LEHIGH—5. 


J. O. Knauss, 
L. B. Landis, 
A. R. Horne, 
Thos. W. Bevan, 
A. F. K. Kraut. 


LUZERNE—62. 


J. M. Coughlin, 
Will S. Monroe, 
David B. Gilder, 
A. W. Potter, 

P. A. Getz, 

D. A. Harman, 
John H. Monahan, 
T. B. Harrison, 

G. M. Edwards, 
May Marshall, 
Marion Race, 
Mary E. Whipple, 
Ellen Evans, 
Anna B. Wren, 
Elsie Naugle, 
Elsie Roberts, 
Mary Burr, 
Barbara Hoffer, 
Harriet F. DeWitt, 
Helen Overton, 
Frances J. Overton, 
Julia Schnell, 

E. Clair Brown, 
Nan Silvia Coughlin, 
Allie Donley, 

H. L. Morgan, 

J. W. Hayman, 
Hattie E. Beidler, 





Mr. George Powell, 
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E. I. Wolfe, 
Margaret Wolfe, 
Jennie A. Allen, 
Lizzie M. Daniel, 

































Mary L. Donohoe, 
Louis Wetterman, 
A. C. Parke, 
Emily B. Parke, 
J. A. Dewey, 
Harry O. Hine, 
Albert Breithaupt, 
P. F. Fallon, 

Jas. D. Husted, 
T. J. McConnon, 
Annie Turner, 
Louise Douglass, 
Julia A. Byrne, 
Geo. M. Wilner, 
L. P. Bierly, 
Andrew C. Waters, 
Alice Courtright, 
Lizzie Courtright, 
Bessie Hughes, 
Ella V. Flynn, 
Anna Garrahaux, 
Elsie W. Parsons, 
A. W. Moss, 
Boyd Trescott, 

C. F Harvey, 
Peter Conlan, 

M. H. McAnift. 


Maggie E. Andrews, 
Mamie E. Kennedy, 
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LYCOMING—I. 
Chas. W. Scott. 


MONTGOMERY—8. 
R. F. Hoffecker, 

. K. Gotwals, 
Comly Walton, 
Mrs. Comly Walton, 
Sara W. Goentner, 
Maggie E. Dotts, 
E. L. Flack, 
Florence E. Sickel, 


NORTHAMPTON—3. 
J. H. Werner, 

J. S. Niles, 

Mary F. Flint. 


W. E. Bloom. 
PHILADELPHIA—1I4. 
Edward Brooks, 

J. F. Sickel, 
Edward Burke, 

J. A. M. Passmore,* 
Anna B. Passmore, 
C. H. Brelsford, 
Jas. F. C. Sickel, 

A. P. Flint, 

J. W. Redway, 

S. S. Neff, 

A. H. Campbell, 
Ella M. Goentner, 
A. W. Heaney, 
Mrs. H. E. Monroe. 





NORTHUMBERL’ D—I. 





POTTER—I. 


H. A. Kres. 
SCHUYLKILL—II. 


Geo. W. Weiss, 
J. H. Michener, 
L. A. Freeman, 
H. H. Spayd, 
Katie V. Healey, 
H. Day Gise, 

E. J. O’ Donnell, 
Jas. F. Gallagher, 
John F. Derr, 
John I. Matthias, 
F. M. Noecker. 


SULLIVAN—I. 


M. R. Black. 
SUSQUEHANNA—9. 


U. B. Gillett, 
George A. Sterns, 
D. B. Replogle, 
Lucy M. Morse, 
Mrs. U. B. Gillett, 
Ida Savage, 
Manley Mackey, 
R. A. Fessenden, 
E. Grace Wallace. 


TIOGA—8. 


D. C, Thomas, 
Anna Buckbee, 
O. W. Burman, 
Mrs. O. W. Burman, 





W. R. Longstreet, 
Fred. C. Hanyen, 


Dora Bidwell, 
Laura Wolfe, 
Nellie Wolfe, 
Minnie A. Thornton,)/May Gardner, 
Mrs. Alma J. Dix, 
Annie Gilpin, 











Mary Church, 
Marcellus Wingle, 


H. F, Walker, N. E. Hause, 
H. J. Van Norman. |Mary Fitze, 
J. H. Dooley, 


WASHINGTON—3. lAnnie E. Bortree, 


T. B. Noss, Anna M. Philips, 
E. McPeake, Frank E. Bush, 
Mary Wilson. John M. Olver. 
WAYNE—I7 WYOMING—8. 
J. H. Kennedy, John H. Harris, 
Geo. W. Twitmyer, |M. C, Keim, 


Susie Marcy, 
Bessie Dersheimer, 
Cora Rifenberry, 


Annabel Read, 

Althea Corey. 
OTHER STATES—I2. 

W. S. Osborne, New York. 

Libbie McIntyre, Kansas. 

Isabella Dillon, New York. 

C. E. Queen, Virginia. 

C. C. Burchard, New York. 

G. W. Cooper, New York. 

Mazie Kline, New York. 

Nette Rousseau, Alabama. 

May Foskette, Chicago, III. 

N. O. Wilhelm, New York. 

John Kelly, Kansas. 

Geo. A. Plimpton, New York. 

Total, 435. 





* Life members. 
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4 Oh, happy day, thet’ stays my choice On thee, my Saviour a my God! LW om may this divi heart re - 

. Oh, happy bond, that seals my vows To him who mer - its all my love! Let cheerful anthems fill his 
: ’Tis done, the great transaction’s done; I am my Lord’s, and he is mine; He drew me, and I followed 
4. Nowrest, my long-di - vided heart! Fixed on this blissful centre, rest; Here have I found a nobler 
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joice, And tell its rap - 
house, While to that sa - cred shrine I move. 
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Charmed to confess the voice di - 
part, Here heavenly pleasures fill my breast. 
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washed my sins a- way! He taught me how to watch and pray, And live re- joic - ing ev-’ry day. 
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